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MYSTERY OF HIS LOVE; 


OR, 


WHO MARRIED THEM ? 
By the Author of “ Christine’s Revenge; er, 
O’ Hara’s Wife.” 


ies 
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CHAPTER III. 
WHO MARRIED HER. 


In the cold dead of night, 
When sleep and darkness 
Keep their watch o’er men, 
False love in thy despite, 

I will be with thee then. 

Tux fair, aristocratic face of the Countess of 
Penrythan wore a mocking and incredulous 
smile as she repeated the question which Edith 
was slow to answer. 

“If your strange story is correct, Miss 
Chantry, you must - prepared to prove it be- 
fore it will receive credence. It is a most pre- 
posterous story, one which strikes me as absurd, 
untrue, unlikely; indeed, if your distress were 
not so palpable, I should be inclined almost to 
laugh at such an idea. Where have you met 
Lord Anerly? He has not been at P 
for nine years; he was with his regiment in 
Hong Kong for the first four years after he 
joined ; then he went to Ireland for two years, 
he was two years stationed at Kirkcauld in 
Dumfries, Scotland, next he went to Canada. 
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[PRIDE AND CONTEMPT. } 


He never came here to Penrythan; he had several 
months leave of absence,at different times, but he 
always spent them in London, Paris, Switzer- 
land, or Italy. On all those occasions the earl 
and myself joined him on the Continent. Where 
then were you when you formed his acquaint- 
ance? and when you, as you state, became in 
truth ‘ Lady Anerly ?’” 

It is quite impossible to convey in print the 
excessive contempt for Edith and her claims 
which Lady Penrythan expressed when she pro- 
nounced those words, “Lady Anerly,” and 
Edith was stung to the quick. Words flowed 
in a torrent to her lips. She lost all reticence, 
self control, prudence; she forgot the promises 
of endurance and concealment which she had 
made to her husband, Alfred Captain Anerly. 
She felt herself his wife—his lawful wife in the 
sight of men and angels, and she hastened to 
assert her claims, to prove her rights, for the 
scorn of the Countess of Penrythan cut her to 
the soul, ‘‘ maddened her,” as she said after- 
wards, and thus it came to pass that she broke 
her promise, and in so doing, entailed on herself 
misery, anguish, shame, bitter humiliation. 

Yes, had Edith concealed her own secret, sub- 
mitted to the insults of Lady Penrythan, to the 
buffettings and scorn of the world for a little 
while, she might have poured contempt on her 
enemies, she might have made the proud upper 
circies acknowledge her as Alfred’s wife— 
Alfred Lord Anerly—but enraged by the scorn 
of the countess, writhing in anguish at his 
mysterious silence, she broke her promise to 
him, and the dark mystery of his strange love 
enveloped her like a black pall, and blotted out 
the sun and the stars and the light and hope 





and preming. ofS e heavens. Unhappy Edith ! 
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*‘T can answer your ladyship; I can give you 
the name of the church where we were wed; the 
name of the clergyman who married us, and I 
will do so. Alfred cannot ct me, his law- 
ful wife, to submit to be treated like a light 0’ 
love in his own house. No, you are a proud 
aristocrat, Lady Penrythan, one of those who 
would fain set your foot on the necks of the 
people. I have heard of you, heard of you from 
Alfred. You are an earl’s daughter and an 
earl’s wife ; you fancy you are as different from 
common clay as porcelain is different from delf, 
and it makes you smile to think that a Lord 
Anerly should marry a poor country curate’s 
daughter. . But he did, Lady Penrythan, he 
did—he did. I can prove it—I will prove it, to 
the whole world. He shall acknowledge me— 
oh, yes. Your mocking smile does not frighten 
me; I am as truly Lady Anerly as you are 
Countess of Penrytban.” 

“You have, then, a certificate of this wonder- 
ful wedding ?” 

Edith paused and flinched as if the countess 
had struck her a cruel blow. 

**No,”. she said, *‘ because Alfred said he 
would take better care of it, so he has it, but 
that does not matter, the registry is in the 
church; the clergyman is alive, so is the clerk 
who was a witness; the church stands where it 
di PP 

*« And where does it stand? and who is the 
clergyman? Until I hear him say that he made 
you Captain Anerly’s wife, I shall not believe 
that Alfred would degrade our old name by 
marrying a subordinate of no family. Excuse 
me, it is quite necessary to use plain words and 
thoroughly understand each other in cases like 
these. You must know, Miss Chantry, that you 
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are not a fit wife for an English nobleman. [| 
could tell you some news that would upset your 
theory considerably. “Lord Anerty will most 
likely marry Lady Grace Biddulph before three 
months are past.” 

“ He cannot!’ Edith cried, “for he married 
me last ninth of March at St. Ann’s Church, in 
the village of Yanwath, near Ulismere, in 
Cumberland.” 

There was a silent pause for the space of four 
seconds, then the countess said, coldly : 

** And pray who married you ?” 

“The Rev. Samuel Diplock.” 

“Indeed, is he the vicar of this chasming 
church in this charming village ?” 

““No, he is Alfred’s friend; he has, @ ewracy 
in London-——St. Augustine’s Church, Baysr 
water.” 

“Oh, indeed. Then the Rev. Samel Diplock 
married you ?” 

“He married us; he came to tate change. of 
the church for a time, while the vwieer, Mk. 
Munroe, went to the seaside, and during that 
week I became Alfred’s wife.” 

“T would thank you at least umtil yee ean 
afford to do so with propriety, that is umtil you 


have proved elf to be Lord Amerly’swife— | plained. 
honk for 


I would ov, Miss Chamtgy, not te call 
him Alfred.’ 
“But Ide not wish you to thank me,eruel 


woman !” eried Edith, bursting into a 
floed of tears. “I will call nesbandy 7 
husband! Andmow let me one Me me 


see him !”” 


“Tt is w impossible. Lond is 
He ny soem with, journey, and has Bare | to 

18 room, * 

“But I am his wife, and Dhave a rightin his, i 
room,” cried i q 

“ Not when I am misthess of the 


or anything-you may ee Dever 
ing I will ican natlanain 

the amount due to you, and then you must 
leave, I will mot comsent to 

another night in the @astle of 

«And does Alfred nefuse to see me? Qh, 
Lady Penrythan, I believe that you have, iajer- 
cepted my letters, and that he does not know T 
am here. Nevertheless, I will see him; he 
shall see me, but I will not remain in this proud, 
cruel house another hour.” 

How true it is that life with many of us is 
a tissue of ‘“‘ mistakes ;” a false step, a hasty 
action, or a want of promptitude and presence 
of mind at the proper tame, has sometimes 
caused the destruction of a life's whole happi- 
ness.” 

And now Edith, who felt herself the lawful 
wife of Alfred Lord Anerly, bone of his bone, 
flesh of his flesh, his to have and to hold through 
evil report and good report, until death should 
them part — Edith acted in a hasty, im- 
patient, imprudent, manner, gave way to a 
tempest of outraged feeling, which assailed 
her like a legion of foes and forged the 
first link. im a terrible chain of circum- 
stances which afterwards coiled about her 
whole being, imprisoning her spirit, fettering 
her heart, and thus spiritually manacled, she 
passed a time of cruellest bondage. Her hopes 
were stranded and a shipwreck was made of her 
life. 

“Lady Penrythan,” she: said, “I refuse to 
sleep in this cruel house another night. I will 
goand put my luggage together. Perhaps you 
will allow one of the men ‘to carry my boxes 
downstairs, and may I have a car to. take me 
to the inn—the Penrythan Arms, in Pen- 
glaron?’’ 

“No, Miss Chantry,” replied the countess, 
coldly. “Neither my servants nor my horses 
shall go out in a storm like this. You are pre- 
sumptuous and very unreasonable to make such 
a request. In the morning I certainly: wish you 
to go, and the earl will I am sure think as-I do 
when I represent your conduct to him im the 
right manner; but it is late and you are 
decidedly over-excited, you had better remain 
here for this night at least.” 


> 


“No, no, ne, madame!” cried the wrathfut 
Edith, “yon have insulted me too grossly. [ 
wilt'not endure your patronage!’* Sise-sta 

her slender foot, on the ground. “I will not 
lie on your-¢ouch, warm myself at your fire, eat 
another morsel of the food prepared in this 
proud, cruel house, unless my Alfred asks me 
to partake of it. Ah, if he only knew all you 
have said to me and all the insults you have 
heaped upon me !” 

«You can write to him, you know,” said the 
countess, with a cold smile; “you can teil 
Captain Anerly all that you have totell him. I 
have no doubt he will answer your letter or 
—tell his valet to do so.” 

This last thrust was more than Edith could 
endure. 

“ Madame!” she said, speaking in a very 
frenzy and heat of passion, “I will not write 
while you are in the honse, for I know that our 
letters have been in’ and that you will 
intereept them again. I daresay that you have 
written vile untruths offame to my husband, 
and have even succeeded for @, time in making 
him. believe them, but Dwileee him. Yes-—- 
when we meet, Lady Pemeptizam.all will be ex 


was still raving, the trees were rocking. Below 
on the shore the waves were roaring. 

Edith passed on, struggling with the wind. 
When she-was about half way across the park 
something struck her regarding the absurdity 
of the course she was pursuing. 

“ Alfred is there,’ she said, looking back. at 
the eastle—* Alfred, my own, own, husband, 
whom [ love more than my life, and I. am leav- 
ing him with that terrible woman, who has, I 
am convinced, intercepted our letters. Am I 
mad to rum away from his home—my home? It 
ought to be, for wherever his home is is mine of 
right. Yes, it seems that Iam doing a foolish 
thing. Perhaps I shall never see Alfred again. 
What a strange, terrible dream that was [ had 
about him; how changed he seemed. Can my 
own living Alfred have changed so? Oh, I was 
mad, mad, mad when I left the house. Perhaps 
I-shan’t beable to see him now atall. If I had 
only waited I might have seen him in the morn- 
ing; but that eruel woman stung me to the 
quiek, calling me Miss Chantry when I am 
Alfred’s wife. And when I told her I was: his 
wife how she seemed to doubt me, even when I 
told her that Samuel Diplock had married us in 
the ehurch of St. Ann, in the village of Yan- 
wath, near Ulismere. She smiled as if it were 
an idle tale, as if—yes, as if she knew something 
more than I know.” 

Edith stood now at a little wooden gate which 
led into the shrubbery. She stopped because 
she felt faint and iil, and also because the wind 
was so loud and stréng and furious. She could: 
see the great dark outlime of the castle against. 
the background of luminous heaven, 
luminous by reason of the reflected lustre: of 
the moon, and a few large, straggling stars 


« Penrythan @astle !’? she said, bitterly ; “and 
Alfred has often told me it should be my home 
one day—that I,.poor little, humble Edith 
Chantry, obliged to work for my bread, should. 
one day be Countess of Penrythan. What a 
mockery it seems—I, his lawful wife, weeping 
out here in the storm, and yonder woman tells 
me that if I ‘molest him’ I may be imprisoned.. 
I feel almost to-night as if I-eould do murder.” 

She paused again; her brain reeled. Here 
was a strong, undisciplined nature, full of love 
and wrath and revenge, and an eager, noble 
desire for self-sacrifice; a human creature full 
of contradictory elements, as most human beings 
are. Not an by any means; she was 
beautiful, mi ioned. Edith was 
only a woman, with «clinging, loving nature, 
a.rather ee i a strong desire to 
punish those w 

“I will return in, the: 
“amé@T will see him then. Ewill an en- 
tranee into the house, amd. I will find'my way to 
where he will be seated with 
his. father and the countess, and I will say. to 
I am your wife, you are my hus- 

i daze!” 


» the wooden gate 
inte tl shmahbery and the wind whistled 
ameng the trees site walked on, holding down 
her head, emd wondering what the end of this 
wild story woald de. 


and if he wishes me ontof the world I hope 1 


: spasm of pain seized her. 
Instinct and fear whispered to her what that 
pang meant. She was helpless, terrified beyond 
measure. A few moments before she had wished 
to die; but now it seemed to her that death was 
close upon her—menaced her—and her heart 
sank with fear. 

Then, in a moment, she saw the mad folly of 
which she had been guilty im leaving Penrythan. 
Castle so near, so very near to the time of a 
great trial, as she knew:she was, and when, oh, 
heavens! her husband—her own—he who should 
have protected her in that moment of angnish, 
was close to her. She had left the house, and 
now it was dark night, and it was still a, good 
mile from Penglaron town. What was to be- 
come of her? 

Just then, in the midst of the storm,a star 
eeped over a bank of dark rain clouds, and 
Sdith saw an old barn close to: her in the lane. 

She knew it belonged to a farm situate about a 
quarter of a mile from the spot, a poor farm 
rented by one Margaret Owens, a widow, whose 
son Bill was a sailor. The barn was empty just 
now of all save straw and some fodder for 
cattle. But most likely the door would be: 
locked, fastened with a great rusty padlock. 

Edith remembered to have seen it so fastened 
the very day before when she was out walking 
with her titled pupils. She went up. to the 
door now and felt’ aimlessly for the padlock. 
To her surprise ib wag gone—at least the: door 
was open—and: Edith entered. 

“Thank Heaven there. is: at least. shelter,” 
she said. 

And then she sank down upon a heap of straw 
and moaned with pain. She wasso ill and: so 
faint that she did not notice that there: was a 
lightin the old barn, or: if she did: notice it, she 
took:it as a fact which, if strange and! unex- 
pected, was not so strange or so unexpected as 





which piereed the gloom of the clouds here and 





the events. that had preceded it. 


“1 shall dig, meut likely,” she said to herself. 
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A lantern was placed on the ground close to a. | 
heap of vetches and mangel wurzell, an old | 
woman.in the high hat. of the Welsh country 
folks, and wrapped about in a long ohi- 
fashioned. black cloak, an old wowan with hands , 
clasped and head bent, shedding bitter tears 
and moaning pitifully. 

The two women in afftiction, the old.one and 
the young one, were each so much. absorbed in 
their own griefs, that it was. long time before 
the one took any notice of the other. Edith, 
however,: was the first. to call out. 

“Help,” she:said, stretching her hands im- 
ploringly towards the old woman, “ help, I am 
aving! 


The old woman hastened to. Edith, carrying 
the lantern., She peered curiously into the: 
young, lady’s face. 

“Oh, goodness alive! it’s Miss, Chantry, the 
governess at the castle. Oh, what a storm. to 
be out in, my little lady,” cried the dame; 
“ what a: dreadf: 
can’t getinto port, and. my boy. Bill’s. on board. 
I'll break my old heart if Bill goes down. May 
the Lord have mercy on him.” 

“Tam dying, Mrs, Owen!” said Edith, while 
aspasm of anguish passed over her face; “I | 
must tell you the truth: J.am not Miss Chantry, 
though you have known me by that name, I am 
a lawful wife, secretly wed to Lord Anerly, but 
the countess refused to believe me, and so in- 
sulted me that I got out of the castle in spite 
of the storm, only Lam dying now. Will you 
go to him if'I leave a child alive and take it to 
him, and—dask him to be good to it? Ifitisa 
boy it is his lawful som and: heir, if it is a 


girl—_—”” 

“Good heavens above us!” cried widow 
Owens, known among her familiats as Pegey 
Owens, “ you don’t mean it, miss. Ay; but the 
men are falseiand cruel. Have you your mar- 
riage lines ?”’ 

“No, but they can be had.” 

Old: Mrs. Owens shook her head with an air of 
the. wildest ineredulity. 

“The men are false, false, false! pretty nigh 
all on ’emy my dear little lady. But, ay, cheer 
up, don’t be downhearted. We won’t let you 


ul storm, and the Mary Ann rig 





die ; we’ll get you to my place and put you safe 
into a warm bed, and you'll come through it | 
with a brave heart like ever so many before you | 
have done. It’s. nothing when you are used to} 
it,” added the old woman with a grim, uncon- | 
scious: humour that would have made Edith | 
smile at another time. ‘I’ve had eleven and | 
am grandmother to seven, and this Bill, my 
youngest, is twenty-four. Ay, but you are ill. 
Yes, yes, your trouble has come upon you un+ 
awares like. Whata mercy I was here, for I’m | 
village nurse often when the doctor is out of the | 
way. Have patience, my little lady, and if my | 
lord has wronged you, you must take the law 
on him and serve him right too. His father be- | 
fore him has been a wild rake—ay, the earl was | 
as wild as a hawk in his young days: The men | 
are a false, false, false lot, my little lady,’’ pur- | 
sued old Peggy Owens, Kneeling down now ‘by | 
the side of Edith, and supporting her fainting 
head on her: breasti. “ You. will only laugh at: 
this to-morrow, my dear, when it’sall over.” —_| 
“Tam his wife !—his wife!’ said. Ndith, and 
she gnashed her teeth in the mortal anguish of: 
seul and body—‘*his wife, Lady Anerly, and | 
his child wil] be born in a barn, and here I , 
shall die like a—dog! Oh, my child, what will 


“Lam sorry itisa girl,” said Edith; “ girls: 
suffer 


in this world.” 
CHAPTER IV. 
MES. OWENS AND THE. DOCTOR. 
So much of death her thoughts had entertained 
as dyed ber cheeks with yale. ; 
Mintow. 


have so much to 


Eprru lay in a half sleep for about the space 
of half-an-hour, and good old Mrs. Owens sat 
on aheap of straw close to het, watching her, 


and nursing the wailing child’ to whose needs | }, 


she had attended, for old Peggy had been a 
nurse by profession. 


Of late years the cares of her little farm had" 


i r, but she always said afterwards 
that Providence sent her into her own. bafn to 
shelter from that deluge of rain just at the 
clit time, since she was insttumental.in saving 
the lives both of mother and child. 

Meanwhile the rain had ceased, and the good 
old soul set her wits to work to devise a scheme 
by means of which the mother and babe might be 
taken to her house and nursed carefully. Per- 
haps Mrs. Owens felt:that while she was ddéing 
these acts of kindness to these helpless ones, 
she was serving her Father in heaven, and that 
her favourite son might after all reach the coast 
in safety. 

All the time that she was: nursing thé frail 
infant she was praying for the safety of her son. 
Edith was not. cold upon the'straw, and wrapped 
in the great cloak, she layin a painless, dreamy 
state for a while, and then she was awakened by 
Mrs. Owens leaning over her with the infant in 
her arms. | 

“Take and warm it, my dear little lady,” 
she said,: “‘and I'll go and bring the covered 
waggon and some blankets, and we'll have you 
safe in a warm bed before an hour’s:over.” 

Edith took the child in silence and laid its 
warm soft cheek against hers. 

«My own child,” she said, “born in a barn, 
while her father, the young. lord at the Castle, 
is lodged in a room where the hangings are 
green velvet, and the ware is Sevres china, and 
the toilette table is ebony inlaid with gold. 
Yes, baby girl, that is your father, and I am his 
wife, Lady Anerly. Lady Anerly, I am sure of 
it—it is no dream, although some cruel fiend 
comes-and mocks me in a dream. when I fall 
asleep, and tells me that I aur not Alfred’s wife, 
that I have had brain fever and dreamt it. 
Church of St. Ann, Village of Yanwath, near 
Ullsmere Lake, in the County of Cumberland, 
and the witness was Stephen’ Jones, the clerk, 
and the'clesgyman was the Rev. Samuel] Dip- 
lock, and the wedding day was the ninth of 
March, and Alfred has the copy of the certifi- 
cate. I wish he had allowed me to keep it.” 

Then Edith drifted off into dreamland, and 
was again tormented by a mocking spirit, who 
told her that the story of her marriage was a 
myth, a vapour, which the sunshine of daylight 
and common sense would dispel, and thus when 
the kind old woman returned within an hour, 
she found her patient sobbing piteously in her 
sleep. 

~ Sy my dear heart alive, the rain is 
over and the Mary Ann has come safe into 

rt, and my Bill’s: at: home and here’s: the 
waggon at the deor. Me and my two danghters 
is here, and. three great blankets to wrap you 


become of it?” iw 
a Pndegs in. There, lean on me and on Jane, and Susan 
Why it willlive to grow up as fine and hand- will carry the child. You won’t take any hurt; 


some a young lady as its ma,” snid old Peggy. 
? * * € *. 


The pain was over ;! only weakness remained 5 
Edith lay on the straw im the: barn covered 
with good old Mrs: Qwen’s.cloak. She was per- 
fectly comscious now; and a little ashamed of 
having in her fear and excitement: 
sad secretto Margaret 
had taken. off her large woollen a: 
wrapped a tiny sereaming 
en on) a. bundle of straw nursing: the 
e 

Y a lovely habe: Heaven bless it;” she 
Bai 


her Strange, weird dream. : 
Owens. Thatold worthy | Mrs. Owens drove the little waggon right. up 


entirely «nite | that on arriving at the door she saw the great 


‘and. gentlemen. in the most 


- 


they two will lift’ you into the waggon between 
2em.’’ 

“They two” remarkably strong and. sturdy 
Welshwomen lifted Edith imto the waggon as: 
easily as if she had beem:a baby. Wher it 


"jolted off down the lane:she fell into: amether 


She fancied that old 
the grand avenue leading to Penrythan Castle; 


entrance: hall _ brilli + illuminated. with, 
hundreds ef wax: lights, while a crowd of, ladies 
fantastic 


dresses were whirling round to the weirdly 





sweet strains of some hobgoblin waltz tane. She 
thought it was the ball given to celebrate the 
retura of Alfred Lord Anerly. 

She saw him presently in the armour and 
accoutrements of a knight of the middle ages. 
He was whirling round at a mad rate, and en- 
circted with his‘arm the Lady Grace Biddulph, 
whom the countess had announced that he 
should marry. 

The Lady Grace was a tall, thin, aristocratic 
gicl, freckled and with a thm, highbred looking 
nose and sandy hair. She had a narrow face, 
beseeching bine eyes, Which looked up tenderly 
into the dark handsome face of « Hdith’s 

osband 


Lady Grace wore the costume’of a shepherdess 
—a long white robe trimnred with vidlets and 
primroses, a crook was in her hands, or rather 
was sting from her girdle as she waltzed. Edith 
thought that the strong women lifted her out 
of the cart, and were taking her, wrapped in 
blankets, into the hail whem she stopped them. 

“Lay-me in the porch,” she said, “ and send 
Alfred to me.” 

They obeyed her, and presently the tail 
kaight: in armour stood by her side undet the 
perteh.. The dream was most vivid—so real 
wére'the lights, the dresses, the faces, of the 
commpany,. most of whom were members of the 
eounty families whom she knew by sight. She 
saw the countess—a blaze of blue satim and dia- 
tménds, with powdered hair, dvessed high, a 

‘ul, grand Marie Antoinette: 

She saw her little pupils, dressed as fairies'in 
white skirts, gold wingsand spangtes. All this 
whilé the door was open, so that she looked 
into the great entrance hall, while by her side 
sttod the knight in glittering armour, but his 
face was turned away from her. 

“Alfred, speak to me! I am your wife, 
Edith. Oh, my love, answer me. Will you not 
acknowledge me, Alfred ?”’ 

And still turning away his face he answered : 

“It can never be !” 

“ Then I must die and my child.” 

“T have nothing to do with your life or your 
death !”” 

And all this while his face turned away. She 
strove to seize his hand, but he rushed again 
inte the lighted hall and she saw him whirling 
tound again, his arm encircling the tall, slender, 
samdy-haired Lady Grace Biddulph, the richest 
heitess in the county. She tried to seream 
Out: 

“Tam your wifeyours—Lady Anerly~your 
wife before angels and men.” 

But she could not find voice, and then tho 
waggon stopped with a jolt, and she awoke: to 
conseiousness. 


Terr days have passed away. Edith has been 
carefully nursed during that space of time by 
Mrs. Owen and her two maiden daughters. She 
has been rather feverish and light-headed at 
times, but upon the whole she is doing well, so 
Doctor Phillips, the second surgeon of import- 
ance in the town of Penglaron, asserted, when 
he was dalled in to see “ Lady Anerly.” 

Poor Edith Lenape in asserting that she 

was Lord Anerly’s wife, and. Doctor Phillips 
begged her to calm herself, and assured her that 
if she. were only patient and tried to get wall, 
“ali would come right in the end.” ‘This 
dovtor was an iron grey, wity man, with kind 
eyes and a firm mouth. @ was an active 
practitioner, with a warm heart and. ready 
sympathies. 
» The. excessive beauty of Edith. struck him, 
and the impassioned fervour of her nature im- 
Pressed him inher favour. He did not like cold. 
tame women, he would say, and yet he was kind 
to all, but Edith was, he felt ¢onvinced, honour 
and truth itself. 

Her love for “her husband” was of that in- 
temeé and clinging kind which: survives blows 
and. ill-nsage, which lives. on: hope, and when 
hope» is dead, lives om its, shadbw, or on the 
miemory of the past. 

« Boer young creature,” said the good doctor, 
‘poor young creature, there is a very strange 
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mystery about this affair or I am much mis- 
taken.” 

The doctor stood before the fire in the large 
stone kitchen at Glanvallon, which was the name 
of widow Owens’ farm. It was a square room, 
furnished with Windsor chairs, and one great, 
soft chintz-covered arm-chair in the chimney 
corner. There were oak tables, polished till 
you could see your facé in them; against the 
walls were shelves, on which were arranged 
wonderful and fearful specimens of old delf and 
grotesque china; the saucepan-lids, scoured 
clean and bright, reflected the dancing flames 
of the large fire. 

Widow Owens sat darning stockings in the old 
arm-chair. Doctor Phillips stood with his 
back to the fire, and his arms crossed behind 


m. 
“And do you mean to tell me, Mrs. Owens, 
that although you went to the Castle the very 
day and asked to see the housekeeper and told 
her what had happened, that Lord Anerly has 
never once shown himself in this matter; never 
once sent to inquire how the poor soul was ?” 

“Never once, sir. He has ridden by the very 
door twice on hunting days. I saw him myself 
dressed in his pink, looking every inch a lord; 
but never has he once turned his head to lcok 
at the house, although he knows right well she’s 
here.” 

“Do you think he does know it? You see, 
Lady Penrythan would move Heaven and earth 
to keep them apart. I think the letters have 
been intercepted, and that Lord Anerly no more 
knows she’s here than the man in the moon,” 
said the good doctor, using a hackneyed simile. 

Old Mrs. Owens shock her wise, knowing 
head, and, looking through her spectacles at the 
stocking she was darning, she smiled a rather 
sad, grim smile: 

“IT wish J could think that, sir, but I know 
better. I haven’t told her, poor thing, upstairs 
with her head so feverish, it would kill her ; but 
the truth is, I have seen and spoken to my lord, 
and told him all about her, and how ill she was, 
and what a lovely baby she had; and I prayed 
him for mercy’s sake to come and see her, and 
just put life and comfort into her poor young 
heart by the sight of his face. It was one even- 
ing after she had been very ill and wandering 
all day, talking about him all the time. ‘Alfred, 
come! Ah, Alfred! you know you said I was 
your very life. Why don’t you come, Alfred? 
You know I am your wife? It was heartbreak- 
ing to hear her, Doctor Phillips; it was indeed, 
so I went up to the house, first putting on my 
cloak and hat, and went and asked to see the 
housekeeper. She had sent the poor thing’s 
trunks, but there was still a workbox and some 
flannel and calico things cut out, but not made 
up, for the child, and these I wanted, so to get 
on with making its things; so Mrs. Everet gave 
them to me and an envelope, in which was a 
couple of banknotes—a five and a ten—for the 
poor lady’s salary, so I took all and asked Mrs. 
Everet point blank if I could see my lord? 
‘Well,’ she said ‘he’s out; but when he does 
come in he always goes on straight to his own 
room, which opens on to the shrubbery, and 
changes his boots there, and has a cigar and a 
glass of wine before he goes to his room to dress.’ 
Well, Doctor Phillips, the housekeeper showed 
me the way, and I waited outside the French 
window in the shrubbery path until my lord 
came home from shooting, as light as a feather, 
whistling a tune, and with his two great dogs 
leaping on him—a fine, tall, splendid man he is, 
doctor ; if his ways was as good as his looks—oh, 
dear me, doctor !”” 

* And what in the world did he say for him- 

self?” asked the doctor, impatiently. 


(To be Continued.) 





Gop has sent out two angels to compass his 
end of salvation, Pain and Delight, and they 
will continue to fly abroad till their great 
mission is accomplished. They are moving to 
the same end. One meets us as we turn to the 
wrong path, the other lures us.on the right, and 





both make for the common goal of the perfect 
life. Remorse and moral joy mean one thing in 
the divine economy, a looking ahead to the day 
when obedience shall reign as a universal beauty 
and blessing. 

Tue golden chain that reaches from earth to 
heaven is the foundation and cap-stone of the 
climax of all the Christian ces. It is an 
impartial mirror set in the frame of love, resting 
on equity and justice. It is the brightest star 
of the Christian’s diadem. Without it our 
religion is like a body without a soul, our lives 
mere icebergs on the ocean of time; but did 
universal charity prevail earth would be a 
heaven. 

«A CROWN will not cure the headache, nor a 
golden slipper the gout.” Very true; but a 
crowned head when it aches doesn’t have to keep 
right on devising ways and means to precure 
bread and butter, nor does a gold-shod foot 
when it twinges have to support the weight of a 


toiling body. 
I'VE NOT FORGOTTEN HIM. 


Ax! little do you strangers know 
The sacred tie that lies within ; 

That every day seems more to grow. 
And why not? it is not asin 

To love, and though he left me sad, 
And all now looks more sad and 


grim, 
And though each one does name him 
Yet still I’ve not forgotten him. 


I ne’er again may see his face, 
Yet in my heart it is enshrined, 

And every feature you might trace, 
They are so firmly intertwined. 

And never can my heart forget, 
Though age may tell on head and 


mb; 
Yet all the pleasures that I get, 
Are that I’ve not forgotten him. 


He gave to me a plain gold ring, 

That I might ne’er forget the tie 
That bound us, but no paltry thing 

Was needed ; for the love that I 
Gave to him, isa love that will 

Shine bright while life’s lamp’s grow- 


ing dim ; 
And down to death I'll murmur still, 
That I have ne’er forgotten him. 


He told me when he went away, 

That soon he would be back again; 
But, ah ! that was not yesterday, 

For years have wandered on to ten. 
But still I hope, and hope will aye, 

Though some may think such ties 

are slim ; 

Yet he may come, and on that day, 

He’ll find I’ve not forgotten him. 

8. B. N, 








THE WEAKER SEX. 


Our daughters must be educated to bear their 
share of the burdens of life. We do not wish 
them to be Amazons, to contend as athletes, to 
become renowned as horsewomen, as good shots, 
as successful pedestrians; but we must not go 
to the other extreme and train them to be 
delicate, helpless, ignorant, incapable. They 
must understand the whole duty of woman. Of 
course we desire them to have loving, indulgent, 
faithful husbands. But marriage is a partner- 
— and unequal partnerships never turn out 
well. 

Suppose to the partnership the husband 
brings a strong, well-built body, developed by 
all manner of wholesome and manly exercise, 
and the wife brings a feeble body, weak from 
want of exercise, injured by tight lacing, im- 
proper dress and bad ways of living, so that how- 
ever willing she may be to do her part she is 


physically incapable of discharging the ix 
sibilities she assumes at the hymeneal altar. 
What then? Can happiness follow such an 
union? There is plenty of work about a house 
that will make girls strong. Sweeping is capi- 
tal exercise, so is ironing and cooking and the 
whole round of domestic activity, and it is so 
varied that one has a chance to rest from one 
kind of labour while performing another kind. 

Then in the husbands of our daughters we 
wish intelligence, culture, knowledge of men 
and things. Do we see to it that in these 
respects our daughters shall be capable of 
becoming companions to them ? A marriage in 
which there is no companionship isa very flimsy 
atid unsatisfactory affair. If mothers would see 
to it that their daughters are physically and 
intellectually capable of becoming wives 
and mothers and bearing easily the burdens of 
married life the course of moral reform would be 
wonderfully helped. 

As we cannot foresee what burdens our 
daughters may be called upon to bear, it is well 
to prepare them for all emergencies. There is 
no object more pitiable than a feeble, incapable 
woman who must depend upon herself. 








TWO VISITORS. 


Mz. Low wasa poor man, and lived in an 
humble cottage on the edge of a large city. One 
evening, an old acquaintance, now quite wealthy, 
came to take teawith him. He firstdwelt upon 
the fact that the house was in an out-of-the-way 
+ a and there were few or no neighbours. At 

e table he told of the delicious tea he had 
drunk at the house of one friend, of the rich tea 
service he had seen upon the table of another, 
of the rare old china that was used in his own 
household, and of the dainty meals he had eaten 
from it. In the cramped little sitting-room, 
after tea, he sat by the stove and talked of the 
delights of an open wood-fire, of his enjoyment 
of rare and costly books and pictures, and of 
twenty other things that the host of whose 
hospitality he had partaken did not and could 
not possess. 

It is not surpassing that after he left the little 
household felt sad and discontented. But the 
next evening there came another visitor, also 
wealthy. He brought good cheer in his very 
face. The room, he said, felt so warm and com- 
fortable after his walk, which, he added, was 
just the thing to give a man a good appetite for 

is supper. At table he ke of everything 
that was nice, congra his host on having 
such a snug little home, apologised for eating so 
much, but couldn’t help it, because it was “so 
good” and tasted “so homelike,” liked the 
old black teapot because it was just like the one 
his mother had when he was a boy, and told his 
hostess, who was all smiles and as happy as a 
queen, that she ought to thank herstars that she 
had no gas or furnace to ruin her flowers that 
made her room look so cheerful. 

When he had gone, husband and wife felt 
satisfied with themselves and the little house 
which they had done their best to make com- 
gt There are two ways of looking at every- 
thing. 


Turse is talk of holding a baby show, the 
first in Paris, at the Palace of Industry, in July. 
The competitors are to be divided into three 
groups—infants of one, two, and three years, 
and will be presented by their mothers and 
nurses. 

How beautiful is science! A few days since 
a French Academician, rising in his place, made 
in a tone of the deepest earnestness, the follow- 
ing announcement: ‘‘ Gentlemen, it is with 
unspeakable satisfaction that I have the honour 
of informing you that, thanks to the most 
persevering efforts, M.—~—, our correspondent 
of the Maritime Alps, has succeeded in innoc- 
ulating a man with the mange of a dog, a 
cutaneous disease which thus far has seemed 
wholly incompatible with the human tempera- 
ment.” . 
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FRANK BERTRAM’S WIFE: 


OR, 


LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


«* That Young Person,” “‘ Why She Forsook 
Him,” “ Strong Temptation,” &c., fe. 


—_——_@—_ -___ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
HEARTBREAK. 


And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly 
live on. 


Beareice read her husband’s letter through 
from beginning to end before she understood 
its meaning; then, with a bitter cry, she 
realised the truth. He had discovered the 
secret she had suffered so much to conceal. He 
knew she was a forger’s daughter, and he de- 
spised her. He prayed that he might forget her, 
had no wish to look on her face again. When 
she understood those cruel words Beatrice 
wished she were dead. What was life to her 
without Frank’s love ? 

From her aching heart there came the prayer 
that off this earth—where thousands of brains 
are weary and thousands of souls lonely 
and heavy laden—she in her misery might be 
swept. 

Many women might have felt angry at such a 
letter—have cried out that it was unjust, and 
their punishment exceeded their offence. Bea- 
trice did neither. She had loved, alas! she still 
loved, her husband so intensely that she could 
not think him wrong. She knew his keen sense 
of honour, his pride in his name, his severe judg- 
ment, and she could understand how grievous 
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[AN UNEXPECTED WELCOME. ] 


tioned his verdict; she had erred from love of 
him, but she did not make that her excuse. 

“« My love, my darling, I have lost you,” she 
moaned in the long hours of that summer night. 
** Great heaven, let me die !” 

It never came to her that in the long years 
to come he might relent, might sue to her again 
for her love. Beatrice knew his iron will; she 
had loved him for his firm, determined spirit. 
She had no thought of mercy. 

One thing she resolved: ‘‘ Noarrangements ” 
should be made for her. If he took back the 


she would have no other. She would not touch 
his money. If she were not worthy to be his 
companion and friend she would take none of 
the good things this world had given him. She 
would struggle on alone, it would not be for 
long ; it seemed to her the very effort of living 
without him would be too hard for her. 

Poor Beatrice! at twenty-four she was worse 
than widowed. After less than a year of happi- 
ness she must take up again her lonely life. She 
was more to be pitied now than when her mother 
died. Then she had hope, now all looked black 
despair. 

Through it all her anxiety was most for him. 
She meant to leave Woodbine Cottage at once, 
but she must leave it so that the servants sus- 
pected nothing—in such a way that no one 
guessed the awful barrier that had risen up 
between her and her husband. 

In all her agony of grief, her bitter heart 
trouble, she thought of this; she tortured her 
brain with plans of what was best. When her 
maid hesniae in her breakfast and drew up 
the blinds to let in the summer sunshine she 
seaemet at her lady’s heavy eyes and pale 

ace. 

“I overtired myself yesterday, Mary,” replied 
Mrs. Bertram, simply, “and it is so annoying for 
I must leave home to-day. Mr. Bertram wishes 
me to join him in London. His mother is ill, 
and as he cannot leave her I am to go to him.” 

“ Indeed, ma’am, you are not fit for a journey. 
You look as ill as possible.” 





her offence looked in his eyes. She never ques- 


one gift she had prized above price—his love— |. 





«“T must go,” said her mistress, firmiy. “ Pack 
whatever you think I shall need in my light 
trunk my plainest dresses, Mary. One doesn’t 
want finery in a sick room.” 

The maid fulfilled her orders, adding many 
an etcetera which would never have occurred to 
Beatrice. 

“You must go with me to the station,” ob- 
served Mrs. Bertram, “and, Mary, pray take 
good care of the house while we are away. If 
you will come back in an hour I shall be ready 
for you to plait my hair.” 

Left alone, Beatrice selected a few trifles, 
valuable only for their associations, and placed 
them with her own hands in the trunk. Ofall 
the costly presents Frank had given her she 
took but one, a locket containing his likeness. 
True, the plain gold ring upon her finger 
came from him, but that she could not have 
parted with. She would wear it until she 
died. 

She opened her purse. Thanks to the jeweller’s 
liberality yesterday, she would have twenty 

unds with which to commence the world. She 

spent almost as much in dress in six weeks 
of her married life; but it never occurred to her 
to think it was little, or wonder what she should 
do when it was gone. Beatrice could not think 
of her future. She only knew it must be spent 
away from Frank. 

She. gave all that remained of the housekeep- 
ing money to Mary, installing her as house- 
keeper “till she came back.” It was wonderful 
how soon she was ready. 

When it came to the last, and she stood in 
her bonnet and mantle, she felt she would have 
given worlds to postpone her journey. It was 
an awful pang to leave the place where she had 
been so happy, the very last home she and 
Frank should ever share. 

She was better when she reached the station. 
The need for action had aroused her. She said 
good-bye to her maid with the gentle kindness 
which was so familiar to her, and then took her 
seat in an empty carriage to wonder dimly where 
she should go when she arrived in London. 
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Beatrice had travelled so much lately, had 
been so frequently in different places, that not 
until a porter had placed her box on a cab out- 
side Ludgate Hill Station and turned to her 
with the customary “‘ Where to, mum ?” did she 
realise that she was actually wandering about 
without a roof over her head. 

She thought for one instant. 

“To Islington, please. Some quiet street 
where they let apartments.” 

All through her theatrical career she had 
shunned the scene of her struggles. No 
one connected with the would be 
likely to look for ther tm Bilimgton. She had 
lived there with Miutiiel-—-amd @twas cheap. 

The cab rambled ower the gonds. a 
and glani Istingtem seeme€ on this July 
aftersenm The diver, with the 
aristocratic hearing ff his faa, ehopped before a 
house im @larem where there was a 
card iq the windows Want her head 
out of the cab-emd wepested herimjanction, “A 
oabion po hrdiage ahegenrned 

v care t e rm. 
into Milimt Street. Ztowas just theeeyeam simoe | 
she omit Reft it, am@mewer had sheibeemdown it 
sinc Whet an immensity had in 
thosegwars! In them she secnmait'bo lived 
all her life. However long her@atbare might be, 
it comlil ening her nothing of japer sorrow com- 
pared te ‘thet which had been @umgwessed into 
the thirty-six months which were over. 


The cab this time the 
end house im Street, a small, pangsrtie. 


dwelling, Jeoking a little fuesher amd mone 
ee —_ its fellows. Rs mo 

“ This here's a quichetreet enough, mum, buat 
mortal Geil,” volumbecred the es bman. 

‘*Pleame wait,” replied Bemtrice,.as she got 
out and knocked at the dooe, 

She thought she must be dreaming when it 
was opened, for two arms were thrown round 
her neck ; she was kissed on both cheeks, and a 
voice cried, gaily: 

“Queen Bee! found at last! 
you been hiding ?” 

“Ada!” cried our heroine, recognising her 
quondam friend. “Ada, do you really live 
here ?” 

“Of course I do. 
Was not to see me?” 

“I came to ask about apartments.” 

“Well, I'd rather let my rooms to you than 
any lady in the land. Come in, Queenie, and 
let the man bring the box.” 

“Bat, Ada——” 

“You shan’t have any rooms but mine, 
Queenie, so there.” 

And she ordered the man most despotically to 
bring in the box, which he obediently did, and 
then, when he was paid and.gone away, Ada 
drew Mrs. Bertram into the front parlour, made 
her sit down in the most comfortable chair, and 
then proceeded to take off her bonnet and 


Where have 


Why did you come if it 


shawl. This accomplished,she took a seat close 
to her friend. 

** Queenie, have you been ill? You lookjlike 
death.” 


“Tt is so long since we met,” murmured 
Beatrice, softly; ‘‘a great deal must have hap- 
ened to us both, Ada, you tell your story 

ky 
“ Well, then, I’m married, that’s the greatest 
news of all, Queenie.” 

“« Married! who to 2” 

‘Cousin Tom. Don’t you remember him ?” 

** Perfectly.” 

“I think,” went on Mrs. Tom, “he and I 
had thought a lot about each other for years, 
only we were both so there was no good in 
telling it. Well, two months ago Tom said to 
me, we'd better try whether we should not get 
on better together than separate.” 

“Then you have not been married Jong ?” 


«Just a month, Queenie; arid the good Iuek 
that came to us the month we were engaged 
you never would believe; first, an_ old uncle of 

‘om’s died—it’s rather wieked to call that good 
luck, but as Tom had never seen him we couldn't 
be very sorry, Well, he left Tom nearly two 





hundred pounds, so he went and bought this 





house—twenty years the lease is—furniture and | 


all, and we've a few pounds left.” 

“Why, you are quite rich,” trying hard to 
smile. 

“Yes, ain’t we. Well, Tom got a better 
situation the very week before we were married. 
He has two pounds a week now, so I’ve given 
up the leg business, and stay at home to see to 
the house. Whoever would have thought you’d 
be my first lodger !” 

Certainly not Beatrice herself. 
change in her lot 


asked Ada. 
you left the New Theatre. E suppose you've 
been an the provinces?” 

3) her foreed com- 


Beatrice burst out 


pom gave way; she sobbed as though her 
eart would break. 3 


“Don’t, dear, don’t?” cried Ada, pityingly 


“it humte me to see you do so. Oh, Queenie, | 
: 


what is it?” 
«I—I martied, Ada—and.amy hushand—” 
“Not dead?” exclaimed Mrs. Gibbs, looking 
at Beatrice’s dress im bewilderment. “Not 


dead; surely, ie?” 

“Dead to me” answered ‘the om, ee 
sadly. “Ada. if Lam to stay with you I amusi 
tell you so much» he is the best,and man | 


im the world, bat mething on earth cam bring ns. 
tegether agaim” : | 

“He can’t be ‘went a stmasr to leave you, 
Queenie.” 

“ Beis worth far more that I, Ada; itt is just 
becamse he ig @o good I never onn beanore te, 
him than I ammew:” 

“T'd rather Me wasn’t so good then.” 


“ Ada, will you bear with me, my very heart 
seems broken, dear ?” 


Ah, what ay 


since rday. 
“Now, Queenie, ~ ym about yourself,” | 
“T’ve heard nothing except that | emetier 


She never thought of teaching, although Mrs. 
Payne’s kindly words rang often in her ears. 
References must have been given, and to revert 
tothe past would have been impossible. The 
Gibie? were her best friends. Tom was a stage 
no longer; he had a better, position 
theatre, and was in stage Jancguage, 


and Beatrice excelled in " work, 
which wasthen themage. From onpseurce an 
he seldom earned less tham thirty 


of in, bub she was young and Grief 
wanely Kills. itttiees she valued herllife, there 
seemed mo ehamee of her dyi She mever 


is only in 
her eyes there wage yearning look of sadness. 
Her rare emilewag more painful farttham tears, 
and Ada believed mothing in the workd would 


. ‘When the winter came- 
with ite froshand when the snowlny thick 


ood will, 

came i ild with 
its Sattiner"s eycs, the heir of the Knoll,and the 
last of Ge grand old line of Bertram--Frank’s 


son. 

Bealttige had ‘made wp her wind that Jife was 
over forer, that nothing cond maikeixer happy 
again, Wut with her -thewe, came a ray of 
gun ing was left to her, some- 





thing to love, amé to. mvas the great need of 
natare. 


“Bear with you, dear; I’m too glad to have her 


you. But I'd like to throw a flowerpot at tis’ 
head.” The last part of the semtence was 
strictly aside. 

“T have some money,” said Beatrice, slowly, 
*‘when that is gone I must earn some more.” 

*‘ Will you go back to the stage ?” 

“Never! I couldy’t. Oh, Ada, surely I.can 
earn my bread in some other way ?”’ 

“Maybe, dear, but oh, it makes me angry to 
think of all you’ve given up—you that were the 
favourite of all London—and all for a man. who 
you say is too good to appreciate you. I’d like 
to talk te him.” 

“He made me very, very happy,” whispered 
Beatrice. ‘Seven long months I never knew a 
care; that is something to have. lived for, 
Ada.” 
Her lovely eyes shone with feeling as she 
spoke; her own rare smile for an instant came 
back, Ada Gibbs brushed away a tear. She 
told Tom afterwards she thought Beatrice was | 
little short of an angel, and her huskand must | 
bea brute. -— 


> 


CHAPTER, XXXIV. 
NO. MORE ALONE, 


None are so desolate but something-dear, 
Dearer than self, posseases.or possessed. 


No question was ever raised.of Beatrice Bor- 
tram, or Mrs. Frank as. she called herself, leay- 
ing forty, Mint Street. Tom Gibbs, who had had 
a sort of reverential admiration for the beauti- 
ful actress, was delighted to receive her as a 
lodger, and Ada assnred her every day that 
nothing eould’haye made her so glad as know- 
ing she was in the “parlours.” 

e said parlours were only eight shillings a 
week, and Ada accepted a very small margin 
over this for her friend’s board, so that 
many weeks Beatrice’s little hoard would suffice, 
but she was already anxious to earn money. Her 
one dread—perhaps the strongest sentiment she 
had left—was a fear of bringing discredit on 
her husband, 

She wonld hide her beautiful head ; she wonld 
give up his name ;. never seck to renew her old 

i appearing once more on the 


Repeesr by : 
till more she would work to preserve the. hfe: 


she so little valued. She would pay her way 
and live honestly by her own toil. 





She would live for her son. Her whole life 
should be devoted to him. If they were poor 
and lowly, he should have as much love and care 
as though he had been born at the Knoll, and 
bonfires and pealing bells had heralded the 
arrival of the heir. . 

Bells did announce his birth, for Frank Ber- 
tram’s boy was born on Christmas morning, 
when the air was full of the joyous peals that 
summoned high and low, rich and poor, old and 
young, to worship in the Lord’s house. 

The castles in the air, the day dreams, that 
were built of that child’s future! Beatrice 
thought in all the world no baby could equal 
hers. He did not drive his father from her heart. 
The mother could not conquer the wife ; but he 
smoothed some of the lines from her forehead, 
some ef the cares from her brow. He brought 
back to his mother the divinest of all gifts, 
hope. 

No thought had Beatrice of resigning her 
treasure. She knew that their child belonged 
as much to Frank as to her; but he had his. 
mother and his stately home. She had nothing 


| in the world but baby. She often felt she ought, 
} at least, to let him know of the little life that 


had come to gladden hers, but she could not 
resolve to write to him. Not for worlds would 
have she returned to ber husbamdas the mother 
of his son et ae the 
boy grew up and spent his time ith one 
cuh, amd then: with the. dthed, what would 
¢ think of both? 
He must: blame one. Beatrice would not wish 
that. She kept her darling jealonsly to herself. 
A little child, she argued,.conld be but little to 
aman Her baby. was all the world to her. 
She toiled as the new year molled.on early and 
late; she worked as she. had.never done before. 
Little Framk was arrayed in. all that, could 
enhance his baby dignity. Dainty embroidered 
robes, cloak trimmed with velvet; he lookedlike 
a rich man’s son. Beatrice would have gone. in 
cotton herself if it. had been necessary, but her 
hoy must be dressed as became his father’s 
child. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gibbs were among the little 
fellow’s most fervent admirers. I question if 
ever a child received mere love than wasshowered 
on little Frank. He, wasa very pretty baby, 
but not in the least like his mother. He was his 


father’s very image, but there seemed. ne trace 
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of Beatrice about him, and she was best pleased 


80. 

News of old acquaintancesreached our heroine 
from time to time. Of course, considering Tom’s 
calling, his household was always kept well 
infornred:of all'theatrical news. Percy Ashley 
still managed the New Theatre, but he had never 
made any very great success there, nothing to 
equal Mona Graeme. : 

«‘ Which was the prettiest thing I ever saw,” 
declared Tom himself, one Sunday afternoon, to 
Mrs. Frank; “ but I don’t think it ’ud have been 
the hit it was without you, miss.” 

He always said ‘‘ miss” to Beatrice. Neither 
he nor Ada ever called her by her married name 
when speaking to her. 

« Has Mr. Stuart done anything else ?’”’ asked 
Beatrice, with more interest than she often 
showed.. “ He was very clever. It would be a pity 
for him to give up writing.” 

Lor’, now, miss, tothink Ada didn’t tell you. 
Why he’s written our mew piece; it’s to begin 
next week, and we expect the house to be 
crammed.” 

“Itis nearly two years since Mona Greme 
came out.” 

“Well, he’s had one or two smail things on 
since; but this new drama is to be the one. 
They’re in town now—he and his wife—for him 
to attend the rehearsals.” 

“His wife,’ I had no idea. he was mar- 
ried.” 

“Qh, yes, miss. He married lastyear. <A 
pretty little creature his lady is. She’s been 
with him to the theatre once or twice. People 
say she’s.an orphan, and he didn’t have a penny 
with her, It was a love match, anyway, it’s easy 
to see that.” 

Beatrice began to think of another love match 
made not so very long before Mr. Stuart’s, 
which had not turned out happily. She 
wondered if his would be more auspicious. 

“A nice gentleman is Mr. Stuart,” went on 
Tom, cordially, “ with a pleasant word for every- 
one. He remembered me directly as havin 
been at the New Theatre. He told his wife 
had helped to make his maiden play, and she 
smiled at me as much as to say, ‘ Thank 
you Pr ” 

“Tam so glad she is nice,” breathed Beatrice, 
i. deserved a good wife. He was so true him- 
se “og 

* You know him pretty weil?” 

“Very well. He was one of my best 
friends,” 

«« You should come and see the play.” 

Beatrice started. Simee her wedding day 
she had not been in an English theatre. 

“Do go, Queenie,’ put in Ada, persuasively. 
Me will take care of you, and: I'll see to 

by.” 

« But if anyone should know me.” 

“Who would expect: to'see the lorg lost Bea- 
trice Grey'in the pit with sucha staid old fogy 
as my husband P” 

“Mr. Staart "ll be there, sure and certain,” 
said Tom. 

“I should like it very much,” confessed 


“Will his wife go, Tom?” asked Ada, who 
had her full share of-euriesity, 
“Yes, I expect so. They’ve gota private 


box for four, L expect that melancholyrlooking | | 


creature that’s always about with Mr. Stuart ’ll 
go with them.” 


“‘ What ‘a deseription!”’ 


« Well, it’s a.true one, anyhow. I often see 


Mr. Stuart, and he’s always got this other 
hooked. on to-him. <A fine looking man. he may 


be, but enough to, make one wretched’ to see’ 


him.” 

* Perhaps he’s an invalid?” 

“Nothe. He's a. mystery, it seems) to me. 
He never speaks, never smiles; he just follows 
Mr. Stuatt about: like a-tame dog.” 

Over persuaded by Tom and his wift, with w 
faint, sick yearning at her heart be see a fhee 
she had known in the past, Beatrice was pre- 


vailed. on to accompany Mr. Gibbs:to the Deric 


Theatre on the first night of Charles Stuart’s 


new play, 
How it brought it all back to her; how she 





seenred to live her whole theatrical life: over 
again, while she and Tom waited patiently for 
the overture to end. Beatrice had a real love 
for the stage. Never again woukhi she herself 
tread its boards, but she would mever lose her 
delight in the performance of others. Of all 
that crowded house, Charles Stuart’s play 
brought greatest/pleasure to the woman who had 
first made him famous. 

It was a different style of piece to Mona 
Greme, more of a comedy. The characters 
were happily cast, and the continued applause 
of the audience wugured suecess. It was not 
applause such as been lavished on Beatrice. 
It was for the acting of the play generally, not 
for any special part. 

Beatrice wondered drearily if Charles Stuart 
were thinking of herselfand the first night of 
Mona Greme. She saw him in his box, and 
thought how well he looked, what perfect haypi- 
ness seemed written on his face. Twootherpeople 
weré with him—a girl in white silk trimmed 
with dainty lace, whose face Beatrice could not 
see, so intently was it bent'on the stage? The 
ci-devant actress heaved a heavy sigh. She was 
thinking life’s successes are not meted out with 
perfect justice. 

This fair girlat’ Mr. Stuart’s side had been, 
they said, penniless and obscure ; she was now 
a happy; honoured wife, whilst she herself— 
Beatrice had given up her art, her fame, her 
career, to reign in one heart and be dethroned 
after a few brief months. 

When the play was over, and in obedience to 
repeated calls, Charles Stuart stood before the 
audienee receiving their eacouragement, Bea~ 
trice darted a glance towards his box to see how 
the young wife took her husband’s trimmph. 
She was sitting with her face leaning on her 
hand. All ouf heroine saw was that she: was 
very young, and had bright golden hair like 
Muriel’s. Then someone else came from the 
back of the box and spoke to her. Beatrice gave 
a start. It was her husband. 

He did not see her. He looked older 


and more careworn; harder and prouder than | 


in those sunny days of wandering in France. 
He offered his arm to the young wife, and they 
left the box together. Then Beatrice touched, 
‘Tom Gibbs gently on the shoulder: 

“Let us go now.” 

They had no toilet to make, so they were out 
‘of the theatre before the author’s party. As 
they. passed the grand entrance to the Doric, a 
carriage with a pair of horses had just drawn 
up,and Beatrice saw Charles Stuart with his 
wife on his arm. She was ——— in a lace 
muffler, and once again the watcher could only 
notice the golden glint of her hair. 

Frank Bertram got into the carriage last: 
Beatrice longed to follow him. She had as 
much right to be near himas that dainty white- 
robed girl to be at Charles Stuart’s side. 

“Come,” said Tom Gibbs, ‘we shall have 
‘time to get across.” 

She lingered a moment spellbound, then 


turned to follow him. Too late, the carriage’)! 


had started, she was thrown violently to the 
earth. She felt a sharp keen pain, then all was 
blank ; she was unconscious. 


cine 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


FIRMNESS. 


Remember thee ? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 
I'l wipe away all trivial, fond records, 

Wuen Frank Bertram paid his. flying visit to 
Woodbine bee and left behind him the 
crnel letter whic 
heart, he went straight to Downshire—home to 
the Knoll—to see it his mother’s love and the 
friendship of kind-hearted Charles Stuart could 
help to heal the wound from which his love and 

e were alike suffeting. © 

He was a v man, and he possessed 
an immensity of self-control. By a great effort 
he hid his bitter grief, and appeared the 
courteous host and gay, light-hearted wanderer 
who had first bidden the Stuarts welcome to 
the Knoll. 


well nigh broke. his wife’s || 


It was very late on Friday when he got ttome, 
and the household had retired, but he met them 
at breakfast the following morning—so cheerful 
and talkative, that Muriel decided the blue 
letter must Lave been a hoax, and the trouble 
eontained in it never could have existed'at ail. 

“You'll wear yourself out with travelling, 
Frank,” said his mother; “surely you will 
never think of ¢oing off again on Monday.” 

“No, mother, I think I shall stay and bother 
you a little longer. I have quite given up the 
idea of going abroad this year.” 

Mrs. Bertram looked in the seventh heaven ; 
she never thought of wondering at the sudden 
change of plans: 

“In that case,” put in Charles Stuart, gaily, 
* you really must pay us avisit. It ought to be 
aw long one, for it has a great many arrears to 
make up for.” 

“T shall be delighted. I will come whenever 
it will'suit you, that is if it is agreeable to Mrs. 
Stuart.” 

You know it will be,’ answered Muriel. 
“There is no one I would rather see at Blythe 
Hall than you.” 

« Not even Jeremiah Bigs.” 

* Not even Jeremiah Bigs,” blushing, for she 
remembered the part her uncle had destined 
Jeremiah to play in her life, a part of which 
Mr, Bertram was quite unconscious. 

The gentlemen went out fishing after break- 
fast. Mrs. Bertram preferred to stay indoors, 
and Muriel remained with her. Mrs. Stuart was 
feelmg rather bewildered at Mr. Bertram’s. 
manner. Had he been in trouble or not? Which 
| was real—his agony of Thursday morning, or his 
| guy indifference of to-day? Perhaps alone with 

her husband he might divulge his secret. 
| Muriel felt pretty positive he had one to 


| divulge. 

me knows what quiet sport fishing is, 
!and how busily the brain may work while the 
| hands*play with hook and line. No one with a 
trouble depressing them should ever go out 
| fishing; they have too much time to brood over 
it. 


| As he sat by the lake waiting patiently for the 
| fish: to nibble at his bait, Frank Bertram passed 
‘in review his ‘whole married life. His thoughts 
went farther back still to twelve months ago, 
| when he had first met Beatrice. One by one he 
‘yecalled every incident of their acquaintance, 
andthe more he thought the more positive he 
\felt that his wife had loved him once. 

What had she given up for him— fame, 
‘flattery, admiration, all the excitement of a suc- 
cessful professional life. In the calm quiet of 
the sammer morning, Frank admitted this ‘had 
| been something to sacrifice. He realised that 
ive: had been to blame; he had married a woman 
\of beauty, grace and talent, of whom many men 
|would have been proud, and he had hidden her 
\from the eyes of all the world, had concealed 
ithe fact of his marriage as something which 
\upust lower him in the eyes of all his friends and 
jrelations. 

He was far from forgiving Beatrice, only he 
admitted that he too had been to blame. She 
‘had deceived him ; she had taken for her friend 
‘and companion the man she had professed to 
jhate and fear above all others; she had con- 
\fided: to him the secret of her marriage, and 
jwas so happy in his society that she enjoined 
‘repeatedly on her husband that he need not 
hasten home 


| All this was very painful to Frank Bertram. 
(There was little of mercy in his character. He 
jmever thought of making excuses for his wife 
lor pitying her: He lavished all his pity on him- 
self 


Charles Stuart watched his friend a littte 
curiously. Muriel, who never kept a secret from 
‘him, had told.him of that:scene in the library, 
and he could not reconcile it with tite easy; care- 
Jess: fashion with which Frank threw his line 
into the water or leisurely. landed a fish. To 
outward eyes Charles was certainly the most 
perturbed of the two. 

“Youn are even better than your word, 
Frank,” he observed, presently. “You pro- 
mised to get back to-day, but we had no idea 





we might expect you yesterday.” 
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“My business took less time than I ex- 


pected.” 


“T hope you settled it satisfactorily. Muriel 
news.” 


was afraid you had bad 


that I can have bad news. 
care for no one.” 


“Don’t be such a misanthrope, Frank. I 
must say you’re complimentary to me and 


Muriel.” 
Frank Bertram smiled. 


““We are too old friends to pay each other 
compliments ; you know any trouble which came 
to you would be mine too, and for your wife, I 
think she is good and true, though she isa 


woman.” 


“Though she is a woman,” repeated Mr. 


Stuart. “Really, Frank, you are too severe. 


Women are not half so black as you old 


bachelors delight to paint them.” 


“I think women are a blight,” said Frank, 
bitterly, “a blight to themselves and us. Don’t 
be up in arms, Charley, I’m willing to allow 


your wife’s an exception.’ 

“Where on earth did you pick up such an 
awful idea ?” 

“It is quite true. No man ever yet went 
thoroughly to the bad, lost faith in truth and 
goodness, and was a misery to himself and 
everyone belonging to him without a woman’s 
being at the bottom of it.” 

“You are judging by one or two painful 
cases,” decided his friend. “You don’t know 
— of women to speak from experience.” 

“ —— 

His spirits were wonderful all through that 
day; he drove his mother and Muriel in a low 
basket carriage to a neighbouring wood; he 
related charming anecdotes ; told them many a 
tale of his foreign tours, and was, as Muriel 
— to her husband, “ perfectly delight- 

‘u 

Only when the day was over, when his mother 
and Muriel had retired, and he sat with Charles 
in the smoking-room, a cloud seemed to have 
fallen over him ; he was thinking of the happy 
evenings he and Beatrice had spent together, 
was realising a little bitterly how blank and 
dreary the future looked without her. 

“Tam so glad you are able to come to us,” 
began his friend, intent on hospitality; “I have 
been making a great many improvements at the 
Hall, and I want to know what you think of 
them.” 

“Blythe Hall did not seem to me to want any 
improvements.” 

“ Ah, but when a man marries and brings his 
wife home, he likes to make a few changes. 
Muriel and I are both fond of the country, 
and wwe like to beautify Blythe as much as we 
can 


“I suppose you won’t quite give up town ?” 

“Oh, no. I have a play accepted at the 
Doric. It’s to come out when the pantomime 
4 1 ees I must go and superintend 
t a ” 

* It’s looking rather far ahead.” 

“Oh, no; it won’t be long after Christmas; 
the tunes areexcellent. I like the man who has 
the Doric very well. I’ve quite deserted the 
New Theatre now. I couldn’t get on with the 
new manager. What with poor George Ashley 
- Miss Grey both gone, I hardly knew the 
p Ns 

“Do you think Miss Grey will ever return to 
the stage ?” 

“Never; if she’s above ground, poor girl, 
she’s shut in with iron gates, and wears a long 
black veil. I feel certain she’s in a convent.” 

“But if she isn’t; if she’s alive and outside 
the convent ?” 

“ Well, then, she must be married.” 

“I suppose if she ever did come back to the 
stage you would hear of it ?” 

“Of course, the news would create a perfect 
furore in theatrical circles.” 


“If she ever does come back,” began Ber- 
tram, awkwardly, “I wish you would let me 
know. I have a fancy I should like to see her 
out again.” 


such a beautiful one as Beatrice Grey.” 
** Phew !” 


perfectly safe in giving the promise.” 
The next day 


some provision for her. 


comforts than she had possessed at Kilburn. 


married. 


and opened the post-bag long before the break- 
fast-bell summoned his mother and her guests. 
Yes, there it was, the small, square envelope 
directed in the hand he knew so well; the 
writing was round and clear as ever; no sign of 
agitation or trembling fingers about the distinct, 
even characters. Frank decided his wife could 
not have cared. Then he took the letter away 
to his own room to read undisturbed. 
“My Husspanp,— 

“TI deny nothing; I own all. It 
was for your sake I acted so; for your sake I 
kept the sad truth a secret from you. Do not 
make arrangements for me, I will accept none; 
I married you for your love; if.I have lost that 
I will have nothing else. I leave Woodbine 
Cottage to-day, the home where we parted. 
How little I thought then it was forever. I 
have told the servants I am coming to you. 
Heaven forgive me the falsehood. I could not 
bear their tongues to be busy with what is only 
between you and me. Good-bye, Frank; you 
shall have your wish, and never hear of me 
again. But oh, my husband, my darling, some 
day may you judge me less hardly—some day 
you will believe how I loved you. Good-bye, 
good-bye. May Heaven bless you. 
“ BEATRICE.” 


It had cost her much to write; the keenest 
pang of all being that she would never know 
what effect her sad farewell had on him—never 
receive an answer to it. 

Frank read it through slowly, and as he read 
the idea dawned on him that somewhere was a 
great mistake; that the mountain which had 
arisen between him and his wife could have 
been explained away; there came back to him 
all he had seen on Friday, the anonymous letter ; 
and now the words of her own letter, which were 
more a confession than a denial, he believed in 
his delusion still. 

Somehow her letter gave him a bitter pain. 
He knew now, in spite of all he had hoped, she 
might attempt some excuse or explanation. 
The worst happened now. She was really 
gone. The woman whom he had idolised ; 
whom he had sworn before Heaven to cherish 
and protect, was alone out in the wide, wide 
world, once more taking up the struggle she told 
him long ago had been a one. 

He had told himself all was over between 
them; that he could never forgive her while 
they both lived; that never more could aught 
she did move him, and yet at the a 
she was alone fighting her way among strangers 
all the old love came surging up in his heart. 
He longed above all longing to blot out the last 
two days, and have her once again his own. 

But he conquered the weakness; she had de- 
ceived him—let her go. It was right that she 
should suffer. If ever step was made for recon- 
ciliation it must come from her and not from 





“Take care, Frank. With your opinions 


about women you should shun rs society of 


* Ah, well, I suppose you're old enough to take 
“I don’t know when I am here, Charley, | care of yourself.” 
Outside the Knoll I «Q 

*« And, as I said before, I don’t think worldly 
eyes will ever see poor Beatrice again, so ’'m 


rank Bertram waited rather 
eagerly for the arrival of the post. He never 
doubted that Beatrice would answer his letter, 
and what she could say to his charges puzzled 
him. He fancied she would deny all; he meant, 
as soon as he had heard from her, to set about 
It should be a liberal 
one, he was resolved ; he had taken her from an 
assured position; shé should never enjoy less 


He was a little troubled now the matter was 
to be settled ; it could hardly be done without a 
lawyer, and he did not care to trust one with 
his secret; but after all lawyers were a sort of 
paid secret-keepers; they had many mysteries, 
no doubt, intrusted to them as strange as the 
fact that he, Frank Bertram, of the Knoll, was 


He went down early on the Sunday morning 


was the sufferer, not the sinner. In his new- 
born firmness he lighted a candle, and held the 
little note steadily over the flame. Alas for 
human firmness. A minute later he repented, 
and longed to recall the sad, loving words, 
perhaps the last he would ever have from his 
wife. 
(To be Continued.) 





SUBJECTS OF CONVERSATION. 


' Iw society one must talk about something, 
and a little ye sometimes answers a g 

urpose. If you newspapers, magazines, 
tod some pl books; if you go to lectures, to 
church, to balls, parties, theatres, or any places 
of amusement such as ladies and gentlemen re- 
sort to, you will not lack for subjects of conver- 
sation. Personal gossip of an innocent nature, 
that which does not involve scandal or wounded 
feelings, is equally with the current events of 
the day a legitimate subject of conversation. 
Moreover, it is always safe. While you may be 
well read yourself and acquainted with the cur- 
rent news of the day, all persons that you may 
be thrown in contact with may not be as well 
informed. 

To dwell on the topics with which you are 
familiar at the expense of others is not polite 
nor kind. At the same time duty and polite- 
ness do not require such complete self-sacrifice 
as to demand that you shall devote yourself to 
the ignorant and uninformed. A passing recog- 
nition and a few words adapted to their range 
of culture and thought are all that a well-bred 
person is required to give such persons. 








THE SPELLING REFORM. 


In the matter of spelling, the Germans are 
ahead of us. No German boy has to learn to 
spell. Even if avery perverse boy, and deter- 
mined to annoy the teacher, he cannot get up 
ingenuity enough to spell wrong, if he tries to, 
And this, for the simple reason that every letter 
stands for one honest, downright sound. So 
might each one in English, if men could only 
consent to adopt a rational alphabet. Mean- 
while, the loss of time, patience and spirits, 
alike to teacher and pupil, is something appalling 
to contemplate. 

The English boy is at a disadvantage of two 
whole years of his school life in comparison with 
the German boy. At the end of them, he knows 
that “cough” ought to be spelled c-o-u-g-h in- 
stead of k-o-r-f, and it has taken him two years 
to master a series of similar absurdities that the 
German boy never dreamed any people were 
idiotic enough to believe in. Meanwhile, the 
young Teuton has had his mind at liberty to 
store up for two years’ worth of something in- 
structive and attractive. But great difficulties 
lie in the way of any reform in spelling, for men 
cling tenaciously to their inherent habits of lan- 
guage. 





THE FASHIONABLE MOTHER. 





Wuerurr the woman of the world is blessed 
with maternal instincts or not is an open ques- 
tion. She certainly sees as little of her children 
as possible. The boys are not such a care to 
her as the girls; for they may be ked off to 
school while yet at a tender age. But the girls 
cannot be thus exiled. They must be educated ; 
must have a French bonne in the schoolroom ; 
distinguished professors even in their teens; 
dancing-masters, singing-masters, and drawing- 
masters ; their teeth must be seen to by the best 
dentists; their hair, their complexion, their 
figures as carefully tended as the points of a 
race-horse which carries the fortunes of its 
stable. She is haunted by a constant dread of 





him. Frank told himself he would be firm; he 








what the future may have in store for them; 
will they grow up ugly or well-favoured; will 
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they do stupid or silly things, marry judiciously, 
badly, or not at all ? . 

But these are mere passing inconveniences 
compared to the active annoyance the daughter 
occasions when duly polished and prepared, 
emancipated from the schoolroom, or launched 
forth from the high-clsss finishing establish- 
ment, she is ready to make her début in the 
world. Now at length the mother is brought 
face to face with a trouble she has hitherto only 
vaguely dreaded, but which at length she fully 
realises. She is about to be burdened with an 
incubus and encumbrance she cannot shake off. 
No more privacy in boudoir or drawing-room. 
The daughter’s inopportune appearance upon 
the scene, with a claim to free entrée and the 
assumed right to be in her mother’s company, 
threatens to put an end to all private friend- 
ships or innocent flirtations. 

Hence, from the first, an estrangement 
springs up between the pair, that soon widens 
into a breach. To the mother the situation is 
full, if not of possible peril, at least of grave 
present annoyance, and she staves off the 
danger by strict precautionary measures. Her 
daughter is repressed, rebuked; kept in the 
background ; sentenced to a species of solitary 
imprisonment, and obliged to spend her hours 
wearily in ker own room, denied any but a 
nominal part in the society of the house, from 
which she desires to escape at any cost. 





THE CHIMPANZEE. 





An observer at the Philadelphia Zoological 
Garden has been making some observations as 
to the intensity of grief displayed by a male 
chimpanzee on the loss of his female partner. 
The pair had lived long together on the most 
amicable terms. They had never quarrelled, and 
on the first cry of fright from the one, the other 
was at once in an attitude of battle against the 
“enemy,” real or supposed. 

On the death of the female, the male gave ex- 
traordinary manifestations of grief and rage. 
Snatching at the short hair on his head, the 
ordinary yell of rage at first set up finally changed 
toa ery, the like of which he had never been 
heard to utter before, and which would be most 
nearly represented by hah-ah-ah-ah-ah, uttered 
somewhat under the breath and with a plaintive 
sound like a moan. Crying thus he would lift up 
her head, and then her hands, only to let them 
fall again. 

After her body was removed he became more 
quiet; but, catching sight of it on its being 
carried past the cage, he became violent and 
cried for the rest of that day. He continued 
erying and moaning for many days thereafter, 
though the extreme intensity of his grief seemed 
gradually to abate ; and it was noticed that while 
the two used to sleep together in one blanket on 
the floor, he now invariably slept on a cross-beam 
at the top of the cage, returning to inherited 
habit, and probably showing that the apprehen- 
sion of unseen dangers had been heightened by 
his sense of loneliness. A high degree of per- 
manence in grief of this nature in all probability 
belongs only to man. 





TWICE ROUND THE WORLD. 





In two lectures, recently delivered by Mr. 
William Gillet, he described two voyages he had 
made round the world. Leaving England’ in 
June, 1875, he reached Japan, vid New York and 
San Francisco, on the 25th of August, and after 
spending a month in that country arrived in 
Shanghai at the end of. September, and pro- 
ceeded to Pekin and the Great Wall of China. 
He visited Canton and Hi Kong, and spent 
four months in travelling through India, and 
returning by the Red Sea and the Suez Canal 
jd R sa, reached London in the summer of 


nt a fortnight in Portugal and then crossed 
the Atlantic to Rio Janiero. From Brazil he 
went to Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, and 
then by the straits of Magellan to Chili and 
Peru. Crossing the Isthmus of Panama, he 
visited Jamaica, Cuba, and others of the West 
Indian islands; spent a month in Mexico, and 
roceeded by San Francisco to the Sandwich 
Felands. From Honolulu he went to New Zealand 
and Australia,and returned by Brindisi to London 
at the end of last year. We understand that Mr. 
William Gillet is writing an account of both of 
these long journeys, and that the volumes will 
be illustrated from photographs and drawings 
collected during his travels. 








ANOTHER SUIT OF CLOTHES. 





Ratuer an extraordinary joke is at present 
current on the north-west frontier of India. The 
dirtiness of the Afghan is proverbial, and it is 
said that upon one occasion General Roberts 
captured a Mongul, who was so preternaturally 
dirty that it was thought necessary, for the safety 
of the whole camp, that he (the Afghan, of 
course) should be washed. Two genuine Tommy 
Atkinses were told off for this purpose. They 
stripped him, and scrubbed at him with formid- 
able brushes and a large quantity of black soap 
for two hours, at the end of which they threw 
down their brushes in disgust and went to their 
colonel. 

«What is it, men ?” 

« Well, sir, we’ve washed that Afghan for two 
hours, but it wasn’t no good. After scrubbing 
him, sir, till our arms were like to break, 
blest if we didn’t come upon another suit of 
clothes.” 





_ ABOVE GOSSIP. 


Frw peopie in this sinful world are above 
gossip. I have always counted the man or woman 
who waives a subject for the first time presented 
to him which turns upon some esclandre of a 
mutual friend, as being not far from the kingdom 
of heaven. It is indeedan adorable trait in man 
or woman to be above gossip, to be able to push 
a subject when an opponent offers you an 
opportunity, as if life were a game of moral 
billiards. 

It was once my good fortune to drop into a 
little world fora season, where all the gossip 
was of things, not of people. The rising of a 
river, the sailing of a boat, a draught of fishes, 
the blossoming of a flower, the trailing of a vine, 
the advent of some new animal, a brood of 
chickens, or a strange flight of birds, or a 
remarkable sunset—all these were themes, but 
there were no people to discuss, or fashions to 
follow, or manners to speak of, except the best 
of native manners; and it seemed to me there 
was a purity, and a charm, and I might even 
say a bloom, about these people, rough as they 
might be called, that I have never since seen 
equalled.—R. H. 


A cocxrp hat of the style of that worn by 
Frederick the Great, is to be the style of Pari- 
sian ladies’ covering for the summer. 

A cERTAIN person buried his wife, a woman of 
unusual size, and a few days after the sad event 
a neighbour attempted a little in the consolitory 
line by remarking: ‘“ Well, Mr. » you 
have met with a heavy loss.” The sufferer 
kicked the speaker out for his wit’s sake. 

ill again consent to hold shares 





No trustee wi 
in Unlimited Liability Companies, and those 
who are in that position are selling out as fast 
as buyers can be found for the shares. Thi 
accounts for the continual depreciation in bank 
shares. All classes of investments of the like 
will fall, and a great loss will be suffered. A 
stoppage of enterprise will ensue, as henceforth 
the same amount of money will not support 





Leaving for the second journey in 1877, he 


them as heretofore. 








FRINGED WITH FIRE. 


By the Author of “ Bound to ihe Trawl,” “ The 


Golden Bowl,” “Poor Loo,” ete. 


~— 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
“{] MUST CLEAR IT UP!” 


Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit, 
All with me’s meet, that I can fashion fit. 

Anp during this time Judith Henen found her 
hands very full of business that concerned 
= people much more nearly than it did her- 
se 





She was not by nature a young woman likely 
to go very far out of her way to serve others. 
She -was good-natured and kind-hearted, but 
she was anything but a Donna Quixote, and 
though she cee freely have given all she could 
to a beggar who met her in the street, she 
certainly would not have walked half a mile to 
seek out and relieve the same case of dis- 
tress. 

There are many ple like Judith Henen in 
this respect, indeed half the population of the 
world is made up of them, people to whom kind- 
ness is a pleasure, but who require some unusual 
stimulant or some startling shock to drive them 
out of their ordinary quiet habits and make them 
take up arms against the sin and misery around 
them. 

Mrs. Henen’s unprincipled conduct to Florence 
had been the stimulant that had roused Judith 
to take an active part against her own mother in 
defence of the oppressed. 

The system of terrorism her parent had 
adopted in dealing with the Craysforths did not 
trouble the girl. Perhaps it was because she 
knew they must be in the wrong, for no really 
innocent people would have submitted to such 
tyranny, and moreover she had not forgotten that 
old man’s face in the window at Rookford Towers, 
though she had never spoken of what she had 
seen to anyone. 

As far as Lord Rookford was concerned Judith 
had found ere this that her good resolutions 
were unnecessary. The young man was not 
weak enough to put himself in such a position 
that the girl must sacrifice herself and refuse to 
marry him to save him. And yet he had been 
urged todo this, urged by his own mother, to 
whom Judith had very positively and pointedly 
said that she had no present intention of marry- 
ing, and that if ever she did entertain the 
question she certainly should not allow her 
mother to select a husband for her, or allow 
herself to be influenced in any way by her opi- 
nion. 

It was not the words so much as the tone and 
manner in which this was uttered that gave the 
statement its significance, and Lady Craysforth 
had fancied she saw a way of escape for her son 
in consequence. 

But Rookford declined to avail himself of it. 
He urged ‘his parents to undo any wrong that 
might have been inflicted upon anyone, to 
make restitution or at least compensation—to 
bear anything—do anything rather than pay 
hush money and live in terror of a wicked 
~ woman who would poison the very springs of 

e. 

In vain. He knew not of what he spoke; he 
might as well tell his parents to throw away 
their lives as to fling aside the mask they had 
worn so long. 

Arthur Wardour’s condition, however, was 
the most painful at this time. Mother and son 
had parted with coldness if not with anger, and 
the parting had been final, for he had not even 
been able to look upon the face of the dead or 
attend her to the grave. 

Florence Edgecombe, whom he loved, the 
woman who had promised to be his wife, was in 


his | a lunatic asylum, in need of his presence, in 


sore need of his protection, and here was he, 
helpless, confined to his room, unable to move, 
and with the conviction continually forced upon 
him that only by keeping perfectly quiet could 
he hope for anything like rapid recovery. 

The journey from Scotland had been under- 
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taken too soon, and had proved too much for 
him. The surgeonsshook their heads ominossly, 
and insisted that now he must yield implicit 
obedience to their orders, or they would not be 
answerable for the consequences. 

It was under these circumstances that Judith 
Henen -roused herself. She entered into an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, with Lady 
Craysforth, She found out where Dr. Jones” 
establishment was situated, and she made very 
searching inquiries as to how it was managed and 
the character it bore. 

A very queer collection of people it was that 
Judith managed te press into her service at 
this time. There was Tom Ford, the groom, 
whom Arthur Wardour had retained in London ; 
then there were Mercy and Chatty Duster, 
while to these may be added Lady Cmysforth 
and Lerd Rookford, and a few days after Squire 
Wardour was also enrolled in the band. It:had 
been decided to keep the earl in ignorance of 
the whole affair. 

Having gathered her forces, or, rather, having 
made sure that they were at her command, 
Judith’s first step was to persuade — Crays- 
forth to go with her to the asylum, and ask, as 
though it were an ordinary thing to do, to see 
Miss be. 

The result. of this visit was very much what 
they ‘had feared and expected. Dr. Jones re- 
ceived them politely, glanced at the names on 
the cards, and inquired if they were both re- 
lated to the unfortunate young lady. 

“T am,” returned Judith, “and it is my 
mother who has placed her here. My cousin is 
no. more mad, Dr. Jones, than you are.” 

The doctor smiled and shrugged his shoulders 
as he said : 

“If madness is infections, as I have often 
heard it asserted to be, 1 ought myself ‘to be a 
little «mad.” 

“You are not mad enough to want to 'be 
locked up with any of your patients, I sup- 
peso?” asked the girl, with an unpleasant 
laugh. 


“No; and Iam sorry to refuse your request, | 
but I can only admit the relative who ‘breaght | 


her here to.see Miss Edgecombe. She is.rather 
excitable, and is labouring under some delu- 
sions.” 
“Indeed! What are those delusions ?” 
“They relate to a fortune, a lover, and q 
friend, things we hear of every day in our wards, 
~~ your cousin’s bodily bealth is -delicate 


“‘No wonder; but the delusions, as ycu are 
pleased to term them, are facts. But we age 
wasting your time and our own. How and 
where can I get an order to see my cousin, and. 
how and when will she be released ?” 

The doctor smiled, though he did not. like!her 
tone, as he replied : 

“I hare no great interest in keeping Miss 
Edgeeombe here. If Mrs. Henen, who brought 
her here with the doctor’s certificates of lamacy, 


chooses to take her away and plaee her im 


another asylum, she can do so, or the Commis- 
sioners in Lunacy may see her and pronounce 
her sane, and in that case she would be ‘free. 
And now,” looking at his watch, “I am sorry [ 
have no more time to give you.” 

“Thank you,” said Judith, rising with 
energy ; “‘ we will goto the commissioners, and,” 
turning to the countess, *‘ we will get the ea#l to 
go to the Home Secretary. My mother wants 
my cousin’s fortune, but she shall not have 
it.” 

“That is a very serious accusation, Miss 
Henen,” remarked the doctor, sternly. 

* Unfortunately it is true,” was the reply. 

Then they walked towards the hall, but. Lady 
Craysforth suddenly remembered she had left 
her card-case behind. Dr. Jones and she went 
back to look for it, and at that moment one of 
the nurses crossed the hail. 

Quick as thought Judith put her finger to. 
her lip to enjoin silence, slipped a serap of, 
paper into the woman’s hand together with :a, 
sovereign, and the next instant was walking, 
back to the reception room, from whieh Lady 
Craysforth and the doctor were again co 

This was how the note which Florence re- 


think you have acted 


+ comment. 





Geived the same ‘day was sent to her. Not, half- 
an-hour after her daughter and the countess 
had left the asylum, Mrs. Henen came, as I have 
already described, but, singularly enongh—it 
might be that he had forgotten the circum- 
stance—the doctor did not mention to her that 
they had called, and therefore she was quite 
unprepared for the visit Judith paid her that 


"eaieeem. I want to see Florence?” the girl 
hegan. before she had been in the room with 
her mother five minutes. “And I want you to 
take me,” 

“I can’t; I have been there to-day; she 
wouldn’t care to see you, she went out of the 
room declining to talk with me this morning.” 

“ How is she?” 

«Just the same. 
better.” 

Judith took off her gloves, sat down before 
the fire, and meditated. Her mother was a 
dangerous woman to deal with, and so far she 
had got the law on her side, and it was diffi- 
cult to know how to manage her. At last the 
girl said in a slow, puzzled tone: 

“T can’t at all understand why you have put 
Florence in an asylum; you don’t expect to be 
able to-.get hold of her money, do you?” 

“I shall try for it; I am her nearest relative, 
and if she had taken of her uncle’s 
property, and had Bed without a will, I 
could have taken out letters of administra- 
tion.” 

“T-won’t dispute that, but there are just two 
if’s in the matter; she has not entered into 
possession and she is not dead; do you know | 

very foolishly, mamma ?” 

“Thank you, but I didn’t seek your approba, 
tion.” 

“ ¥on see,”-continued Judith, not heeding the 
sneer, “ Florence is naturally generous ; she hag 
no near relatives, as you observe, but us; she 
would have been glad to have had us to live 
with her, or to have lived with us till she was 
married; she would have been a very useful 
connection as well as a wealthy one, and after 
all you know she isn’t mad.” 

“Two doctors said she ras, at any rate,.or she 
couldn't be where she is,” was the retort, which 
seemed to be flung at the girl. 

“Who are the doctors who signed the precious 
certificate ?” 

** IT shall not tell you.” 

“Ft,doesn’t matter, I can easily find out; but 
there is one thing I came to tell you, mother, 


She never will be any 


Arthur Wardour is furious; he is going to make | 


up a terrible fuss, and direetly his father comes 
back from the Hall he means to make him go ta 

several Members of Parliament and to the 
Lunacy Commissioners, and,” lowering her 
tone, “I suppose there is no foundation for it, 
and of course they don’t like to talk before me, 
but,” suddenly, “was Mrs. Wardour’s death 
quite natural ?” 

And Judith sprang to her feet as she spoke. 

Mrs. Henen shrank back as though she had 
been struck. 

“ What—what—what do you mean?” she 
asked, clasping her hands over her ashy-hnued | it 
face. “Natural? Of course—of course. She 
died—she died—what did she die of ?” in eager, 
terrified, cringing entreaty. 

« My mother is getting softening of the brain, 
or something very like it,” was Judith’s menta] 
“She is over-reaching herself, and 
trying herself as well as others too much.” 

This idea flashed through ker mind, but she 
gave no expression to it, and to the trembling, 
shivering, terror-stricken woman before her 


)she only said, shrugging her shoulders.as she | 


did so: 

“How should I know? ‘You were with her 
when she died. You know what passed be- 
tween you. She was well enough before you 
arrived, the servantssay. Surely you could have 
had no motive in injuring her?’ 

“I hadn’t. I didn’t. I—’ clawing the air 
with her left hand—“<I remember distinetly iE 
didn’t. You'll tell them so, Judith, won’t you? 
Promise me you will.” 

“Tl repeat anything you like as coming from 
you; but if you'll take my advice you won't in- 








erease their distrush and hatred ef you by 
keeping Florence a prisoner on the pretext of 
her being mad. Now Mrs. Wardour is dead 
there is a one to oppose the match, yon know ; 
indeed I think the squixe is rather eager for 
a 

“T oppose it! Ialways did, I always will” 

«“ But why ?” asked Judith. “ It is really no 
business of yours.” 

“I make it. my business. I hated that big, 
white-faced creature when she was. @ child, for 
even then she defied me; now I may get riches 
by robbing her,.and they will be all the sweeter 
we the. knowledge that lam taking them from 

r. ” 

“ And suppose you fail, mother, that Florence 
is pronounced sane, and is set free, and claims 
ienteun hak oan ua do then ?” 

«Just what I should have done if I hadn’t 
locked her up. The law cam’t touch me. The 
doctors have taken all responsibility from me, 
but it is well to have powerful connections, so I 
shall hurry on your marriage with, Lord Rook- 
ford; it.cam be a very quiet affair; he needn’t 
go in forany long mourning for an aunt,” 

“Ft hought I understood you to say that he 
was pn to somebody else?” remarked 
Judith. 

“I may have said that.he preferred some- 
mets. else,” replied her mother; “ but what, of 
t t a> 

“ Only that I should think he is exactly the 
young man to have what he preferred,” was 
the calm reply. ‘ But to return to what I was 
saying: I want to see Florence,; when will you 
take me ?” 

“TI won’t take you at all. I don’t intend 
anyone to go mear her. Iam very. comfortable 
in this house, and here I mean to stay. I have 
had to dismiss most of the servants, and I’ve 
had a fight with the lawyer. He talks of 
throwing the thing into. Chaneery ; but I don’t 
believe he can.’ 

sf * Who j is the lawyer ?”* 

ih ; the same who ed your 
ae affairs. He knows too much of the 
family, unfortumately.” 

«You'll get out of your depth, mamma, and 
Mr. Begshorough is a very shrewd lawyer. I 
assure you honesty is ‘the best policy; bring 
Florence home; win her forgiveness and her 

tatitude by yon kindness, and it will be better 
for you and for all of us 

“Ah,ah,ahb! As rw she would ever for. 

ive me. No, there is no turning back possible- 
ut now gbout, your marriage; we may as well 
begin to think about the trousseau.” 

“I should think the bridegroom rather more 
important than the trougseau,” returned the 
girl, bitterly, “and one thing I will tell you, 
mamma—it is that I will meyer marry jill 
Florence. is free.” 

** And pray what has Florence todo with you ? 
Did you make any condition abont Florenee 
when you pramised to.chey me months ago ?” 

“No; it was unnecessary ; I never believed 
you capable of such wickedness as you have 
practised towards Florence, and I won't rest till 
it is undone,.so now Il am frank with you. 
Body oe and I will do all I can to 

you.” 

“TI never will release her. Ifshe leaves that 
place alive, it will be because I cannot keep 
her there.” 

“* Well, she will leave it, and that very soon,” 
returned the girl, rising to herfeet. “Of course 
it is a disgrace to me that my mother should act 
as she is acting, but it is one of the misfortunes 


‘that I cannot evade.” 


And she pulled om her gloves as though she 
were going. 

“You mean to te me!” exclaimed her 
mother, grasping her forehead with both'hands 
as if her brain would soon burst from ‘the 
effect.of what she had listened to—‘“you mean 
totell me that you will hreak your ‘werd to me 
and defeat all my plans for: your welfare and niy 
own, and all for a fantastical, quixotie senti- 

ment about your cousin, who would not lift her 
= to save your life.” . 

“ Put it in that form if _ like, mother; my 

resolution is made; before I talk or think of 
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marriage, miy cousin Florence shall be free. 
ow I think I'll go.” 

“I desire you to remain; your proper place 
is here with me; you will be plotting against 
me with that Craysforth woman. I won't allow 
you to remain with her any longer, and if you 
won't marry Rookford, what is the use of your 
staying with his people.” 

“Sorry to disoblige you, mamma, but the 
countess is waiting for me, and I shall certainly 
return with her. Besides,” with a laugh, “you 
might be trying to shut me up as insane, or E 
might take a leaf out of your own book amd try 
the same experiment upon you, You havesete 
dangerous example, you know, mamnma.” 

And she looked at her mother so significantly 
that the elder woman said, passionately + 

“TI am sane enough; you can’t play any 
tricks of the kind on me. How dare you think 
of suchathing? I will disown you, I——” 

«Here, mamma, we are not going to quarrél,” 
said Judith, calmly. “ You will go your way, 
‘shall go mine; if our paths cress,so much 


Leal 


worse for both of us. And by’the way, there ie | and anger. . 

one very curiogs thing which I-meant to téll| Thus all through the performance he watched, 
you. FP will remember that Florenee ater cae eae ee, Ae ye his eves, 
had a friend in Worcesternamed Clara Cousins. he felt'as though darkness had coure 


marry 
possibly interfere with your plans.” 


“And who told yow thisstory, pray ?” q 


“T have pi it 
was the reply, “and I 


many 


clear up the mystery.” 

“He had better put his hand into the fire, or 
his head into a lion’s mouth,” was the furious 
retort. ‘ But you are right, it does concern me. 
Oh, Judith, keep to your word and we shall be 
«able to trample upon them all yet.” 

“Set Florence free,” was the reply, “then I 
will talk about it.” 

The next minute she was gone. For some 
time after her daughter had left her, Mrs. 
Henen sat near the fire holding her head in her 
hands, evidently lost in thought. Then she 
woused herself like one awakening from a dream. 

“TI must clear it up,” she said, with a dee 
respiration, “or they will escape me. Yes, 
have no time to lese. I mmst start at‘once for, 
Rookford Towers.” 

No ‘sooner ‘was this resolved upon than she 
set to work’to carry out her determination, and 
few hours later she was on her way to the 
mansion which contained a dark though living 
secret. Her real motive for going, however, 
was to see Mrs. Ford. "I'he mystery of the 
tower was’ unknown to her. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
ROSALIND IS ‘TRAPPED. 


Patstarr: “‘ Of what quality was your love, then ?” 
-Forp; “Like a house built on another man’s ¢ 
Rosatrnpd Vers had been exceedingly annoyed 
by Rentroll aceosting her on her way from the 
stage-door to the cab in which she and Mrs. 
Vere intended to return to their hotel. At first 
she thought; the strange man was simply pre- 
suming and impertinent, but, when he so persis- 
tently called by a name she .had never 
heard before, she came to the uneomfort- 
able but natural conclusion that he was mad. 
Impertinenee may be punished or guarded 
against, but who can be against the strange 
freaks of madness? So the girl reasoned, and, 
therefore, it was, with no. pleasant sensations 
that she recognised the same dark-faced man 
in a. private box at. the theatre the next night. 


a 





“ Suppose he should take it into his head to 
shoot me,” she thought as her eyes encountered 
his burning gaze, and she became pale and for 
one moment seemed to lose her presence of 
mind and to forget her part in the drama she 
was playing. 





from all I have 
heard that Lord Rookford is working hard ‘te| 


ment. 
and blind enough to prefer Florence, with 
hér coldness and pride, to this divine crea- 
‘ture a 

Then he gave himself up to the enjoyment of 
the hour, watching Rosalind’s every movement, 
listening to hervoice, and never for one moment 
doubting that it was poor, deluded, outraged 
Clara that was before him. 

That the girl who had loved him so truly and 
80 passionately was lying in her narrow grave 
would have seemed to him impossible had aty~ 
one been by to tell him the truth. No, had the 
fact been swork to him he would not have 
believed it. He would have been ready to stale 
his very soul that the actress before him was the 
same woman whose warm lips he had kissed and 
whose graceful form he elasped to his heart 
ou the banks of the swiftly flowing Severm—, 
the same woman from whom he had parted, net 


and 

him when the curtam fell upon the last ath “Po 
| hurry out to the tage door, and again attempt 
| to-accost Rosalind, was his next.proceeding, but 
| here he was for 


night again a I» 
‘the same private box, and this time he threw 
at the girl’s feet, with a note im it, 
haduo doubt she would real. And 


eoufirmed in her the 
belief that the man 
ing her was quite mad. 

‘That night he was more successful in making 
an opportunity to address her, but she deigned 
him no reply; she only hurried into the cab, 
leaving her mother to follow her. 

She was afraid of him, and yet did not want 
to make a scene or do anything that might ex- 
cite comment or attract attention. This only 
confirmed Rentroll in his delusion. 

Mrs. Vere, it is true, did not run away from 
him, but paused and demanded what he wanted 
and what he meant by thus annoying her 
daughter. His reply, however, was: 

“She is no daughter of yours. I know who 
she is, and T will-speak ‘to her.” 

As it happened, the first part of his state- 
ment was correct,; Mrs. Vere knew it,.and the 
assertion silenced her, for she naturally enough 
concluded that this stranger must know some- 
thing about Rosalind’s real parentage. 

She did not wish to know anything about the 
matter herself; she would rather have forgotten 
it altogether than have unearthed any secret 
that might take Rosalind away from them, and 
for this reason she did not stop to discuss the 
question with Rentroll, but followed the girl 
into the cab and was rapidly driven away. 

Not so rapidly, however, but that another cab 
which had been ‘standing ready, and into which 
Rentroll jumped, could easily keep the first in 
sight, and thus enable the persistent lover to 
ascertain where the girl, without whom he felt 
he could not live, was staying. 

Matters were getting desperate with him. 
Rosalind’s engagement in Live 1 was almost 
over. By careful inquiries he had that she 
was going to London to take a leading part at 
a theatre called the “Fantastic,” and where, 
his informant told him, she had often played 
before. 

This, however, Rentroll did not believe. But 
he did believe that Rosalind, whom he mentally 
called Clara, was going away, and also he was 
reluctantly coming to the conclusion, that what- 
ever her infatuation might have been for him 
in the weeks and months gone by, she was no 
longer 'a slave to it. 

or all this he did not mean to ldse her. She 
would not. grant him an interview, would not 
speak to-him, interposed this strange woman by 
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«She recognises me and fears my power over | and herself, but for all that he vowed he would 
her,” was Rentroll’s mental and ecstatic com- | not be thwarted, even if he had to obtain by 
‘Oh, how could I have been mad enough | fraud and violence what he had certainly ex- 


pected to get by courtesy; nay, what he 
thought would have been yielded to him with 
rapture. 

To men of Rentroll’s stamp the more difficult 
a prize is of attainment the more determined 
and eager they are to have it, and obstacles 
that would daunt, and perhaps turn other men 
aside, only urge them on, reckless of conse- 
quences, to their perilous goal. 

Three months ago Charles Rentroll, wealthy, 
¥espected, and eminently pious, would as sooa 
have thought of walking into a jeweller’s shop 
and calmly sweeping the contents of the cases 
and trays into his own pocket, as of trying to 
abduct jor make an unwilling prisoner of a 
woman. 

Wad gnyone suggested such a proceeding to 
him the would have launched at the idea, and 
‘kely have said, that it was not the win- 
ea woman that he found difficult, but the 

vid of her. 
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whole course and current 
His southern blood 
‘Tose in rebellion i 


all before it-om the waves of passion. 
Prudence, worldly wisdom, rectitude of pur- 
pose, am@ every feeling which should have 
breaking the law, moral and 
civil, were now east aside, and he resigned him- 
ctimg his plot and seeking fit 
instruments for carrying it out to the bitter 


d. 
Tmsadh a place.as Liverpool 8 instraments 

‘ are not diffiewls to find. 
and scum of every towm and city 
eat sea-ports,and men 
are to be found in such places to whom the life 
and honour of any human being is as nothing in 
comparison with a few promised shillings, while 
they would sell their dearest friends, supposing 
they had any, for the traditional traitor’s fee— 
thirty pieces of silver. 

Having planned out his course of action 
Charles Rentroll lost no time im ensuring the 
success of his scheme, and thus, while Rosalind, 
all unconscious of approaching danger, was 
locking forward to her return to London and the 
pleasure of once more seeing Lord Rookford, if 
only in the distance, Rentroll was preparing a 
prison for her, and had already bribed the men 
who were to carry her off. 

This was announced to be ‘the last night of her 
appearance in Liverpool and consequently the 
house was densely crowded. Numbers of people 
who had intended to see and hear her, and had 
put off doing so until the last opportunity, now 
felt, that they must postpone their visit mo 
longer, and the consequence was that not even 
standing room was to be found in any part of 
the house when the performance had begun. 

Rosalind was excited and feverish. She 
played—with perhaps even more spirit and 
energy than usual, but she felt nervous, 
unlike herself, and she wished now, for the first 
time since her rupture with her reputed 
father, that she had him with her as well as his 
wife. 

Not that Mr. Vere would have been the least 
protection to her in face of the power which 
money had engaged to work her mischief; but 
of this, of course, she knew nothing. All she did 
know was that a strange man was making him- 
self very disagreeable by his persistent 

ursuit of her, and she naturally wished that she 

somée man bélonging to herself with whom 

to confront him, and through whom he could be 
pag enters 

Her provincial tour had been a great success. 
Besides putting money in her pocket, it had 
added greatly to her fame, and though she could 
never call herself completely happy while such 
@ Wide social gulf separated her from Lord Rook- 
ford, still she had the consolation of knowing 
that she was true to him and he toher, and next 
to ‘having what we desire in this life, is the 
conviction that we deserve it and may expect 
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whom she was always guarded, between him 


it. 
And Rosalind did expect it. How this great 
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change in her fortunes would take place she! 
could not imagine, but that it would come she 
felt perfectly certain, and thus we may believe | 
that Rosalind approached as nearly to 
a condition of happiness as a mortal can 
do without actually quaffing the intoxicating 
cup. 

So this evening passed—quickly enough as it 
seemed to her and to the audience eagerly hang- 
ing in breathless suspense upon her every word 
and action. Slowly enough to that man sitting 
alone as usual in his curtained box, and count- 
ing the minutes and seconds until the drama 
should be over that the tragedy in real life might 
commence, 

A tragedy is not necessarily a drama in which 
death of the body ensues; it may be the death 
of the soul, a far more terrible catastrophe than 
the first, and Charles Rentroll having gone so 
far on the downward path of crime, would 
eertainly not know how to pause or where to 
stop. 

tt is over at last. The curtain falls. Never 
again will Rosalind Vere tread the boards of a 
public stage. Her mother is waiting for her in 
one of the wings. 

The manager is profuse in his acknowledg- 
ments, and would have suggested a champagne 
supper but that it was so thoroughly understood 
that Miss Vere never accepted invitations of 
the kind, and, except on the stage, or as a mat- 
ter of business or professional etiquette, never 
met other people engaged in the same profession 
as herself. 

This was not the way to make herself popular 
with others who catered for the amusement of 
the public, but it kept all the worst part of the 
life of an actress from obtruding itself upon her 
notice. 

She has said “ good night” and “ good-bye” 
to the manager, for she and Mrs. Vere mean to 
start for London by an early morning train. The 
manager’s cheque is in Mrs. Vere’s pocket, for 
Rosalind never cares to carry money, and the 
two ladies leave the stage-door and enter their 
cab. 








(MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. ] 


Instinctively Rosalind looks around. She has | 
been so persecuted by Rentroll that it seems 
strange not to see him there upon the pavement 
ready to make one last appeal, one final effort to 
induce her to speak to him. But he is not 
there. The streets are quite deserted. It is 
later than usual. The frequent calls before the 
curtain, and the manager’s polite speeches have 
all taken time, and when she gets into the com- 
fortably-cushioned cab the girl leans back, rests 
her head in the corner, and, in the course of a 
few seconds, is sound asleep. 

How long she remained in this state she never 
knew, for Mrs. Vere must have fallen aslee 
also, but they were both aroused by the ca 
coming to a standstill, and the door being 
opened as though they had reached their desti- 
nation. 

Rosalind thought that they had done so, and 
when a man opened the carriage-door on her 
side she naturally jumped out. 

Her astonishment may be imagined when she 
heard the door behind her closed rapidly, and 
the next instant she was lifted from the ground, 


a shawl or cloak having been first flung over | to 


her head, and the more she struggled to free 
herself from it the more entangled she became 
in its folds. 

She tried to scream, but she could utter no 
sound; she seemed to be choking for want of 
air, and she felt convinced thatif this continued 
much longer she would be smothered. 

So violent and unceasing were her struggles 
that the men who carried her paused, and she 
managed to gasp: 

“IT am dying for want of air!” 

* You won’t scream if we uncover you ?” was 
the demand in return to her petition. 

“No,” she answered, faintly. 

Then they uncovered her face, but she could 
see nothing, hear nothing, and could form no 
idea whatever as to where she was being taken, 
or by whom. At length, after what seemed an 
intolerably long time, her captors halted; the 
sound of wheels and horses’ feet fell upon her 
ears, and a few minutes later she was placed in 








on empty carriage and driven away at a rapid 
rate. 

She met no one, could speak to no one in this 
journey; but she seemed to know that the men 
who carried her away from Mrs. Vere had left 
her, and though no one was in the brougham 
with her, and both of the doors were securely 
locked, she saw that a man who did not look like 
a servant, was on the box with the driver, and 
she wondered who it could be. 

Not Lord Rookford, for he knew that she 
looked forward as eagerly as he did to the re- 
moval of the obstacles which stood in the way of 
their union. 

Who, then, could be the author of this out- 
rage? She tried to think and could fix upon 
noone. For, it must be remembered, she had 
never really spoken with Rentroll, and she 
looked upon him rather as an unfortunate man 
who had lost his wits than as an admirer, and 
there were many men who had professed violent 
admiration for her, but to whom she had never 
given a second thought. 

Any one of these might have been nad enough 

carry her away. And then another idea 
flashed through her mind—a thought that made 
her cheeks turn pale and her lips tremble, and 
she involuntarily repeated the words of one of 
Shakespeare’s heroines— 

If fires be hot; knives sharp, or waters deep, 

as she instinctively put her hand up to her head 
to feel for a small dagger which, like a huge 
pin, held her abundant hair together. It had 
been part of her costume that night, and her 
first thought was that this might save her 
honour, if not her life, before the next morning 
dawned. 

As she thus thought the carriage stopped ; 
she was told to alight, and was led through a 
passage until she came into a large, brilliantly- 
lighted room, and there, when the shawl that 
had been thrown over her head on leaving the 
brougham was removed, she saw before her— 
Charles Bernardo Rentroil. 


To ve Continued.) 
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LORD JASPER’S SECRET; 
—OR— 
BETWEEN PALA CE AND PRISON. 
By the Author of “ Lady Violet’s Victims.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


CAUGHT IN THE TOILS. 


She as her carol sadder grew 
From brow and bosom slowly down 
Thro’ rosy taper finger drew 
er streaming curls of deepest brown. 


Evsracta is sitting in her little grim bedroom 
this evening with one solitary candle perched. in 
a broken candlestick on the mantelpiece mending 
her shabby gloves, when the general servant at 
the lodging-house brings her Lord Jasper’s 
letter, and Eustacia reads it with a considerable 
amount of perplexity and distress. 

The thought of his marriage with another is 
really less mortifying to her than to find he 
will persevere in overtures which she has re- 
pudiated with all the strength of her nature, 
and as the bank-notes flutter to her feet, and 
she reads the words: “Out of pity for the man 
who has renounced you,” her first impulse to 
return the money is checked, and she has a 
distinct consciousness that with this gift he has 
given her life—the means of a temporary exist- 
ence—and if the knowledge of his marriage is 
a heart-sickening blow, the kind wish to provide 
for her for a year (fifty pounds will at least 
float her over twelve or thirteen months with 
what she earns) seems only another proof of the 
affection she has repulsed. 

Coldness, desertion, and fifty pounds! Rather 
as tout ensemble. What does it mean ? 
The delicate kindness of the gift, the substantial 
utility of the money, when she is on the brink 














(THE BRIDAL MORN.] 


of starvation, makes Eustacia, if bewildered at 
the conduct of men of the world, and discon- 
certed at the apparent sadness of the letter, 
grateful to the man whose love must in future 
have no form or meaning for her in this world. 

She would like to see the woman of his choice 
—beautiful no doubt, and young—some lady 
moving in his own sphere of fife, with the 
delightful capacity of holding her own and 
reigning supreme among other stars in the 
hemisphere of fashion. But will the reign of a 
wife endure for ever with a man like Lord 
Jasper’s temperament? Eustacia is certain he 
has plunged into marriage to forget her, and 
thinks it rather hard he should seek so con- 
venient an escape when she is left forlorn and 
desolate. 

“He has rushed into marriage as a barrier to 
save himself from me,” the girl mutters. Her 
loving faith would at least have saved her from 
such a mistake as this. “He will not love his 
wife; hie thoughts will be mine ; his life will be 
false and , @ mockery and a sorrow 
always.” 

These are love’s unerring instincts, and for a 
moment the girl’s anguish almost overpowers 
her. She hates and scorns the money and its 
sender; she dashes the notes far from her, and 
a dark look comes into her face—her mother’s 
look—as if to rush from the dimly-lighted room 
and seek refuge in the silence and oblivion of 
the river must be her only satisfaction. She 
half regrets the rejection of that other destiny 
and its degradation. Can she be more lonely 
and wretched than at this moment? She is 
weary of inward strife, of bitter poverty, of toil 
and care. 

There comes a vision of Lord Jasper pleading 
once more at her side—pleading of a love that 
knows no change—pouring out fierce protesta- 
tions, and she, conquered and entranced, listening 
passion-pale as before under the leafy branches 
of the trees in May with the exultation of 
triumph—the glory of conquest. Eustacia can 
bear it no longer; she must have air, movement, 
change. 





“ Dearest,” she murmurs, kissing Lord 
Jasper’s letter, as she places it in her breast, 
“the burden seems too grievous to be borne. I 
love you! Ah, how I love you! Is this the 
love that brings death, ruin, guilt and de- 
spair ?” 

Her large, dark eyes are a strange contrast 
to the ashen face. With not a friend in the 
world, is not the whole world still before her? 
The stormy look has faded; the child-like 
sweetness of her expression returns. But how 
cruel is Fate ! 

Eustacia falls by her little bed, and with all 
the folly of inexperience, sobs as if her heart 
must break. Her sobs have a terror for herself; 
they reveal the force of passion, the unutterable 
woe of loss. 

She catches up her hat and cloak, blows out 
the candle, and, drawing a thick veil over her 
face, is soon out in the noisy streets, and never 
has the clatter of vehicles seemed so overpower- 
ing to heras now. Eustacia is very foolish in 
her young, untried sorrow, for she turns her 
steps towards Eaton Square. 

What infatuated impulse draws her hither P 
Is it to trace a shadow on the blind? to note 
the star-light on the roof sheltering him? to 
hope he may emerge once more—only once more 
—to bid her good-bye? The girl repeats the 
words in a kind of frenzy, hardly, of course, 
remarking that a sharp east wind is blowing 
cold and fever through her veins, kindly assisted 
by a drenching and merciless shower which 
soaks through her badly-soled boots, her cheap, 
alpaca umbrella, and trickles down her spine. 

The rain cools her inward fever. She likes 
it, and lifting her veil, lets it drink her tears. 
The fact of having lost the man whose image 
fills her every thought makes her reckless of 
consequences, but luckily for Eustacia in her 
mad and desperate mood, Lord Jasper is dining 
at his club this evening with a few kindred 
spirits. - 

That sporting hero, the Duke of Luxmore, is 
telling him some rattling fine hunting stories, 
and how a matchless bay horse leapt some posts 
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and a hedge, falling, however, into a drain 
without spoiling a hair on his knees, owing to 
his rider’s skill. 

The dake. also dilates on the good fortune of 
Fannie §tandish, who has hooked that fellow 
in the Guards : “ Deuced nice fellow too, and 
lots of tim.” And also how Lady Constance 
Golightly, prettier than ever, has eloped with 
Sir Pereival L’ Estrange—“ poor beggar, awfully 
heavily in with the Jews, by Jove,” and other 
spicy club news, which, allied with sound 
Chambertin and some indisputably fine cigars, 
dispesse Lord Jasper’s melancholy musings 
most effectually, and banish for a time all 
memory of Eustacia. 

If women only knew how very soon their 
lovers throw off their fetters when away from 
them in cheerful society, some very severe 
shocks to their feelings might be sustained. 
The scandal, luxury and chit-chat of a club has 
a more salutary effect om masculine senti- 
mentalism than even shepping and dress have 
on the feminine constitution. 

Aaron, en route to Mr, ‘Codicil’s, who has 
told him to step round for half an hour, per-| 
ceives Eustacia,.and draws his owr conclusions. 
He gives her @ very ing stare, which so 
alarms her, she beatsa somewhat mpid retreat 
to the Euston Road, and such are the unfor- 
tunate results of emotion in therain, that ina 
very few hours a.masty aguish pain attacks her 
limbs. Her volee is thick amd veiled, and 
Eustacia, pale em@ suffering, is lying on the 
stuffy mattress, “down” with a smart attack 


of fever. 

Aaron glides om to.Mr..Codicil’s. He 
has importamt mews to deliver, not altogether 
in connection with the Slaters, but relating ‘to 
that defiant ‘rascal, Jabez Cohen, who has 50 
singularly mistaken another party’s mame for 
his own in that matter of the “little bilL” 

Cohen has been traced to America, amd it as 
given out is one of the victims of some 
collision—one of those wholesale smashes for 
which America is famous: but. Aaron clearly 
thinks this is a “do” on the part of the missing 
one, and that Cohen will give them a harder 
tussle to settle than is exactly pleasant. He will 
indeed. 

Aaron knocks at Mr. Codicil’s.inner door, and 
the lawyer’s head clerk—a well-meaning if mil- 
dewed looking individual, resembling:a white 
wolf bereft of fangs—advances and bids him 
enter. 

“It’s only Aaron, sir; he can wait, I dare- 
say,” the clerk says, in reply to Mr. Codicil’s in- 
quiries. 

“Show him in to me at once—to my private 
room,” the affable manipulator..of the fifty 
thousand pounds says in his golden voice. 

It is hard and stridulent enough on oecasions 
they all know. The depressed clerk waves 
Aaron to the room and the door closes upon 
them. 

“‘Any newsof Montmorency Harleigh ?” asks 
Mr. Codicil, rubbing his hands, and putting off 
the respectful “ family-interest”” manner which 
is so telling at funerals and draws copious tears 
from widows in handsome mourning and jet 
ornaments. 

““He’s very well looked after, sir, at present. 
The Scotland Yard people have seen to that 
business.” 

“Poor Montmorency! I knew his father; we 
were boys together,” says Mr. Codicil, the 
“ family-interest ” manner returning uncon- 
sciously. 

“Dear me,” assents Aaron, not knowing what 
to say to the quasi-pathetic. 

«And now with regard to the Slaters, Aaron, 
a bad lot. Yes, indeed, terrible; the depravity 
of human nature trading on a falsehood, and a 
falsehood that might even have borne the 
semblance of truth, is unspeakably shecking. 
Have you sent the woman to engage the room 
as I desired ?” 

This time Mr. Codicil forgets to act, and is 
oblivious of the effect. of attitude. 

“ Oh, yes, sir. She’s taken the second floor, 
and she says, speaking by the card, that, Madam 
Slater’s pretty well tipsy from morning to 
night,” 
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Mr. Codicil is so delighted with the weak de- 
pression of an erring fellow sinner, he almost 
smiles. ne would think from the rarity of 
these benign gleams he must charge six and 
eightpence for everyone. 
“ Ah! going off her head, so:much the better 
for, I may say, everyone concerned. Excellent, 
indeed. Give Polly an extra two-and-sixpence, 
and half a Dutch cheese for her intelligent:ob 
servation.” 
“ What’s his game now ?” thinks Aaron, won- 
dering if his bracelets will ever embrace those 
lean and wiry-lookimg wrists. 
« Any news of Jabez Cohen ?” j 
Mr. Codieil puts ow his speetaclesat this ques- 
tion, as if to rally his spirits, which are apt to 
sink at the mame. 
‘Jabez is a deeper dog than even we give 
him eredit for. Look at’this, sir, he’s dead and 
buried under an areb,” @pening a ; out 
we must look nearer at homae soon. 
+ soon, Aaron ?” 
Mr. ‘Codicil speaks : sant}y, and ‘his. 
tea-coloured eyes open » but ‘they cannot 
faceany.speaker’s gaseferlomc. Aaron shakes 
his head and smiles. 

“Leave me to fimish my work in way,” 
he says, slowly. lao Spanien 
I’ve got a chaimas “ull work «wonderful | 


husband died im the Siberian mines. Now 
* And ‘the gil Eustecia. i he Mely to ley 


“She's a tryin’ to ‘it all; to net ‘the heir. 
There’s a girl for you, worthy of the rest-of "em, 
aint she? Wonderfal I call it, moonia’ sbeut, 
‘the house ‘to-night,'and meeting him under 

She’s going straight + thetitle. 
show she’s no heiress ?” 

«And if, after all, she should be his sister,” 
says Mrs. Codicil, speculatively, “and who 
knows the. truth but Slater, and she would 
swear anything.” 

“She’s nothing of the sort. She’s Evelyn’s 
child for certain.” 

“TI think so, Aaron. My health is infirm ; 
decidedly weaker, and I must. pay @ visit to the 
Continent, and go in for ‘springs’ . shortly. 
Work Polly all you can, she'll wire the family 
secrets.out if anyone can, and let her be free 
with the whiskey. Ah, that’s the trick; and 
now what of that young sprig, Lord. Jasper? Is 
he sweet on Eusiacia? D: pretty girl—or 
is it,” laughing softly, “all. one-way ?” 

No pity or affection for the dead nobleman, 
his life-long friend, who has trusted him so 
implicitly, moves Mr. Codicil’s parchment 
countenance ashe speaks of his son. All that 
he is anxious about is to play as he pleases with 
the fifty thousand pounds, double.it, and poeket 
the difference. That done, he will, perhaps, 
exert himself to.find the missing child. 

«Lord Jasper’s after quite another party, a 
blonde,” says Aaron, expansively ; “‘such a head 
of hair !” 

*‘Carrotty ?”’ asks Mr. Codicil, mildly, evi- 
> resolved to be surprised.at nothing. 

«No, chestnutty—goldeny in the moonlight.” 

« And how do you know that, Aaron?” 

“I saw ’em together, sir, on the balcony, his 
arm round her waist, and I’ve got a friend at 
court there, Josephine,.a French girl, clever as 
Polly, but in a refimed way, and this Coun 
tess-——” 

“Countess!” echoes Mr. Codieil; ‘come, 
that’s better, she'll be very presentable, and 
please Lady Emmeline into. the bargain.” 

“De Remolles,” continues Aaron, demurely, 
‘adores him, sir; not like most of your parley- 
vous ones, but the regular penny-gaff style.” 

Aaron is so amused at his irony he chuckles 
softly. 

“Oh! he’s a jewel with the women then, is 
he, the young seamp? I always saw through 
him, but, his poor father was wrapt.up in him; 
such blindness! That man was nearly half 
mad, I do believe,” says Mr. Codicil, this time 


- 





sincerely, ‘all heart and feeling, Aaron, at, the 





wrong time, too, when they never did any good 
to him or anybody else; half measures won’t do 
in this world, hard or soft, and stick toit. No 
shilly-shallying—no nonsense.” 

Agron nods his head, heart and feeling are of 
course.mere cant terms to him. 

“The countess is a rare beauty, and my young 
lerd is runnin’ away from the other young 
‘wommm who's trying to wind him round her little 
Amer, that’s what he’s a doing, sir.” 

*‘No furnished cottage; none of the family 
Gamonds in pawn yet, I suppose?” says Mr. 
Redieil, with his paternal air. 

“Qh no, sir, not leastways at present.” 
“Then he will want a settlement made on his 
‘beide, and I shall be away: Prior will arrange 
my business matters, for 1 am so seriously weak, 
yes,and shaken, that I must have change. [I’m 
tired of the Fitemauriees; their wills, their 
eral instability of— 
*t want to be invited 
to ‘the welding.” 

This time the Malscea cane comes down 
kemvily on the table. He bas heard clearly 
‘emeugh of the subject, and thimks of that com- 


bye. Slater was «married before, ber | demee.in 


“Zt that isn’t the most respectable, smoke- 
@tied, double-faced, old sinner that ever went 
tochurch ima mew bat I'll be tricked again, by 
' .” uautters Aaron, as, after some desultory 


hhe-omerges from Mr. Codicil’s office. 





CHAPTER XII. 
A BELGRAVIAN WEDDING. 


In that it is thy wedding-day 
Is muste more than any song. 


A montH soon passes, and Stephanie, Countess 
de Remolles, is sitting before her dressing-table 
on her wedding morn, while Hafiz passes the 
rippling mass of golden hair through’ her dusky 
hands, using an elaborately carved Indian brush 
inlaid with mother o’ pearl with the grace and 
dexterity of which only an Eastern is capable. 

The dressing-room is decorated like a bou- 
doir, with its rare caskets and jewel cases, its 
dainty chests of ebony drawers and ivory scent 
boxes, and the light that glints through the 
blinds just touches, as it were, the countess’s 
brow, as if to brighten the thoughtfulness it 
wears, 

Lord Jasper had been anxious to a@ per- 
fect woman of the world asa sort of mild anti- 
dote to his own sentimetitalism. He knew his 
own weaknesses only teo well, and when we 
understand the danger of their illusions we are 
on the high road to correcting them. She was 
clever, too, he thought, with just that judicious 
amount of wit, finesse, and shrewdness that 
enables a woman to steer elear of social sand- 
hills and quicksands. Bat what would Lord 
Jasper hawe thought had he beheld her now? 

The bitterness of an unuttered lamentation 
steals to her lips—a sort of wearied sense of 
degradation that has made her cry “ peace” 
when there was none; that.has made her lothe 
her own brightness and faseinations because 
they have traded on the trust of a generous man 
satisfied with her bare word alone. But to have 
secured Lord Jasper, whom she loves with the 
passion of a woman utterly on all 
points in which feeling is involved, Stephanie 
would have siuned with far more tragieal reck- 
lessness than in the present instance. 

“It is not many brides who lowe as I love 
chim,” she whispers. “Is it.a wild and distem- 
pered fancy years may change, or a bond which, 
if broken, must break my heart.?” 

How little men understand women, with all 





their boasts to the contrary! While Stephamie, 
halé delirious with the realisation of her bappi- 
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ness, is gloating over her triumph, Lord Jasper, 
dressing leisurely for what he lightly calls *‘ the 
sacrifice,” is thinking what a pleasant and con- 
ventional creature Stephanie is when she likes, 
and how nicely they will wear the conjugal 
chains, matcimony ‘being so remarkably con- 
venient an institution that a man can do what 
he likes underall circumstances. Well, he has 
conquered that indiscreet infatuation foranother, 
and here he is,a commonplace enough bride- 
groom, going in for ‘duty and honour, general 
obligations, and all that,sort of thing.” 

Stephanie’s wedding morn. A clear, lovely 
Mayday. Fashionable Corydons are sauntering 
down Pall Mall and ‘St. James’s Street ; dandies 
are gathering round West End club windows ; 
comic writers are-making notes of the follies of 
Vanity Fair in all its forms; new pieces were 
running at old and new theatres; -artists are 
criticising each other's works at Burlington 
House, and singers are busy at opera rehearsals, 
when these wandering May breezes are’ coquet- 
tishly fanning ‘the awnings of the countess’s 
flower-scented ‘balconies, stealing through the 
half closed windows in her dining-room, where 
the wedding bredifast is prepared. 

Is she thinking of her ‘first wedding years 
ago in Cairo, when she was but a child in years, 
a largereyed, golden-haired child, witha sweet 
voice, adapting itself to all her moods, capable 
too of carolling any song that caught her ear, 
opera tunes, simple ballads, or quiet, old airs— 
something like .damestic -home-~joys—~all came 
alike readilyto Stephanie. Sheihad ever pos- 
sessed that. i musical genius such 
as.is grantedite few, but which made her live 
as it were in w warld ef her:own; ‘but she is.not 
thinking of Cairo and.dark-eyed Arabs now, or 
if she is, itis with avsi ing sense of sorrow 
such as we way feel iin lifting a well-beloved 
book to find dead‘flowers withered as the hand 
that placed them there. There is restless un- 
easiness in every gesture as, bending forward 
over the. dressing-table, she ‘toys with the orna- 
ments spread before her, and which ‘she is to 
wear to-day. 

Lord Jasper’s costly present—a parure of 
diamonds and a diamond necklace of inestim- 
able value, family jewels his unhappy mother, 
Lady Camelia, :had wern years ago, dash before 
her eyes in a kind of blinding sheen. Her 
‘dress 1s composed of ‘the richest white velvet— 
velvet so rich in iits folds, it gives statuesque 

ur to her form; the train embroidered 
with Bastern flowers, and ‘this dress, high to 
her throat, is ‘finished with a narrow collarette 
of small diamonds ; white lace falls from the 
sleeves over ‘her transparent hands, and the 
orange ‘blossoms that will deck her hair have 
tiny diamonds, as dew-drops on their leaves ; 
the Brussels lace weil, thrown carelessly on the 
bed, has been sent from Paris, and will shade 
her beauty from the bridegrvom’s ardent gaze ; 
but why this marble :paleness of the bride, that 
seems tec mock the costly dress, the ‘brilliant 
ornaments, the gilded rooms, paller stirring the 
os" life, as if it :were menaced by a hidden 


“How white I look,’ the countess says, 
leaning her dainty chin agaimst her mirror ; 
“more like one on the point of death than 
marriage.” 

The Indian ‘has :seen ‘this blanching process 
before, and this time the countess speaks; ‘the 
composure of herctone has faded. 

“ Forget.all, dear lady, save the joy of seeing 
the English lord, your lover—soon to be your 
husband.” 

The countess throws herself in a low arm- 
chair of the deepest biue velvet in a-corner of 
the room, and ‘the crushed, disheartened look 
has vamished; her face gaining in foree ‘and 
passion.in proportion as her will bids her cou- 
rage return. 

“You think too much of the past ; sweet 
mistress, forget:all that childish folly, and the 
treachery of that dead, bad man. You have 
mourned and weptenough. And now the bride- 
groom, radiant as the sun, appears whom you 
adore, to claim you as his for ever, Lord Jasper 
Fitzmaurice.” 

Hafiz speaks with the half poetic imagery of 


‘eajoled into marriage, Hafiz. 








the East, and she kneels at the countess’s feet 
in mute, affectionate supplication. 

“I ought to be happy, Hafiz, for I have no 
words to express the idolatry that fills my breast 
as I think of him. What does-a child of sixteen 
know of love? Fascinated, enthralled, half 
Yes, yes; that 
was my lot; but I dare not analyse the fears 
that before my vision, and haunt me in 
slumber. How implicitly he trusts me; be be- 
lieves my life to be without a spec or flaw. Oh, 
Hatiz, am I worthy of being Lady Fitzmaurice ? 
Am I a fit representative of that noble race with 
its ancestry of warriors, its proud philosophical 
creeds; its halls and lands, when my mother 
was a Circassian slave sold to slavery fromia 
market in Constantinople ?” 

“Love makes all equal, and you are fair 
asa dream ; besides, your father was a brave 
soldier.” 

“I should have confessed ‘the truth, Hatiz, 
and now ‘this consciousness of deception mars 
the rapture of the hour; he is so proud; he 
never would -forgive ‘the eowardice that ‘has 
sealed my lips; but if my heart must wither, let 
it be after he is mine; if anguish must’be my 
lot, let meat least have the memory of bliss to 
sweeten the bitter cup.” 

“Why do you torment yourself thus ?” the 
Tndian asks, tenderly, “Kismet may be kind to 
you at last— you have waited long in tears— 
and grant you years of happiness with the man 
you love ” 

I will believe it!” cries.the countess impetu- 
ously, more beautiful than ever as the deepening 
colour returns in a warm tide. “What though 
Circassian blood is in my veins, and I eome of ‘a 
race of women sold in the publie market to the 
lash and to bondage, our people are brave, and 
none have ever denied our claim to beauty. Is 
not Circassia fair with vales and ‘roses and 
mountains? But I doubt, Hafiz, if this English 
lord really loves me, and then, if not, there will 
be no bandage before his eyes; he will see my 
faults and imperfections too clearly. He may 
even lift the veil of past years, and denounce 
me as @ hypocrite who has systematically de- 
ceived him.’ 

“Time runs on, dear lady. The guests will 
be soon arriving and look at this splendid 
bouquet which has been sent you. Malle. 
Josephine has just toes it on the chair by 
your bed-side,” the Indian murmurs, alarmed 
at the countess’s agitation. 

She stretches out her hand towards it with 
a little broken cry. 

“Sent me from him—-from my love. Every 
flower then seems to bear a token—to have a 
message and meaning,” kissing them passion- 
ately, as tearing off a few*buds she crushes them 
in her breast, “I will be calm, Hafiz, joy so 
intense brings fear, while you complete the work 
of dressing me for my wedding.” 

The fashionable French lady’s-maid, Mdlle. 
Josephine, a superb creation of ‘fashion, in rich 
black silk, and a jaunty cap trimmed with light 
blue, glances in at them, disgusted at the 
countess’s -preference for the dark-skinned 
attendant. She would have gathered that bil- 
lowy hair in classic bandeaux according to the 
prevailing mode, whereas Hafiz, with exquisite 
taste, left it unbound in glossy freedom, merely 
twining the curls in floating masses about the 
countess’s shoulders. 

“Mon Dieu! how she ‘lofe him,” the lady’s- 
maid mutters, who has seen Stephanie kiss the 
bouquet with anything but Belgravian self-con- 
trol; “she’is as mad‘in lofe as my last mistress, 
the star of the opera bouffe, who nearly threw 
*erself out of die vindow because die Russian 
Prince vent *ome to his vife, quite in mistake, 
no doubt. Ah! prettie countess, I vatch you 
close ; I know every ting, and if you get in my 
poware, you pay me vell, I am quite sure.” 

At last the orange blossoms glisten beneath 
the Brussels lace veil, the last tress is shaken 
into its place, the dainty satin shoes, diamond- 
buckled and fairy-like in fitand make, are on, 
and the countess, taking a final view of her 
beauty in a long cheval glass, is about to 
descend below. ‘Malle. Josephine re-appears, 
this time bearing a letter on a silver salver, in 





a hand-writing evidently unknown to the 
countess. 

“Ts any answer expected?” she inquires of 
her lady’s-maid. 

‘‘Mais non, madame, die vomam ’ave gone 
off ver quicke.” 

woman! The countess cannot catechise 
the lady’s-maid at that moment. Hafiz closes 
the door and Stephanie opens the soiled paper, 
enclosed in the unfashionably small envelope, 
with a sinking heart. 

“Tam never deceived in these inner warn- 
ings, Hafiz, that haunt and oppress me. ‘The 
Turkish belief in fatalism is mine, by instinct 
and creed. This note forebodes danger.” 

She steadies herself sufficiently to read the 
following lines: 


“To SrzepHanrz, CounrTEss DE RemMoiiEs.— 
You are standing on the verge of a precipice, 
and the shadow of death is beyond. You have 
an enemy who will track and pursue you to the 
end. You think your inclination is law, but the 
passion ‘you cherish for the man you are about 
to wed shall turn into dust and ashes. Pause, 
be warned, and renounce this marriage. Hear 
the voice of reason imstead of love. There are 
diamonds on your neck when you should wear 
sackcloth and ashes and ‘flowers, in your hair 
which you should rend under foot. You are 
clad in costliest raiment when the penitent’s 
garb would-better become you. Have you for- 
gotten Cairo?” 


The countess reads no further, but with a 
piteous cry sinks senseless to the earth. Who 
has sent this unseen dart at the beautiful bride ? 
Who is this silent enemy and avenger? 

«Por mercy’s sake, dearest mistress, rise and 
calm yourself,’ Hafiz murmurs, taking the 
countess in her arms, and with her supple 
Indian strength placing her on the bed, wrap- 
ping the embroidered silk eounterpane about 
her trembling body, pouring also some liquid 
into a cup which she forces between the pallid 
lips. ‘‘ Have courage. Let it not be said you 
are frightened of a mere threat. Defy these 
persecutors, and conquer the weak spite which 
has made some one send you this poisoned dart,” 
pointing to the letter. 

The countess opens her eyes, and there is now 
defiant fary in the depths such as Hafiz had 
never before seen. Beneath her softness and 
yielding is the slumbering savagery of her race, 
with all their fierce, untamed ions, the 
feline wrath, so terrible when hatred warms the 
veins. 

«“T will be no longer weak, Hafiz. You have 
recalled me to myself. Let them do their worst, 
and I can die after he is mine, but on this day 
of all days, love shall rule my soul, and as for 
this miserable letter——” 

“Pardon, miladi,’ says Mdlle. Josephine, 
peering cautiously at them both, yet with an 
air of perfect respect, “ but a leetle man—ah ! 
Mon Dieu—the leetlest man I evare see, has 
called—he ees a Jew, I doubt not, ees nose so 
long, and he entreat miladi to see him if only 
one leetle minute. But, heaven! madame’s 
beautiful ’air is ontidy 4 faire peur, and her 
dress all crushed. On her wedding day, too, 
and so grand is milord, die bridegroom. Ah! 
what ’appiness !” 

Mdile. Josephine rattles this off in her affable 
and frivolous way, while she closely studies the 
countess’s face. Has the “little man” been 
tampering with her fine Freneh honourable 
views of fidelity to those who pay and whom she 
serves. ‘The natural treachery of the tiger-cat 
that in general runs through Parisian servants, 
is fully aroused to the sport in hand. 

«I will see him,” says the countess, conquer- 
ing herself with a mighty effort,and leaning on 
Hafiz’s trusty arm, she descends’to the library. 

Aaron Tises respectfully. 

“May 1 be excused the betty of asking one 
question, Countess de Remolles ?” 

“You must be quick, then, about it,” listen- 
ing stealthily to the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
outside. 

«<The woman who has just quitted your house 
has left either a letter or a message ?” 
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«Who are you?” she asks, imperiously, 
*‘and by what right do you thus dare address 
me?” 

“TI am a detective—an officer of the law,” 
watching her with his dark, glittering eyes and 
their steady, falcon-like gaze. 

“ Strange visitor on my wedding-day,” mur- 
murs the countess, glancing helplessly at Hafiz, 
and speaking in a tongue wholly unknown to 
Aaron, who, listening”pensively, is clearly inte- 
rested. 

It seems to her, after the agony of reading 
that letter, nothing else can touch or wound her 
any more. 

“Have you any idea who that woman is?” 
This time he rises and points to the window as 
if indicating the route she has taken. 

“« Not the slightest,” her lips work waiting for 
his answer, and something beats like a pulse in 
her delicate temples. 

«She speaks the truth,” thinks the detective. 
He is rarely deceived in expression, and has 
seen through the crime or innocency of many 
arrested men by the first glance in their face, as 
he touches them on the shoulder. 

The countess is before him, cold and statue- 
like, but her eyes are fierce and wild. She has 
some vague irrational belief she is to be arrested 
and taken to prison; all the rest seems a blank 
to her distempered senses. 

“That letter, madame, which I see you are 
now crushing in your hand as if it hurt you,” 
Aaron says, slowly, always studying the changes 
of her mobile features, “‘ would you mind my 
seeing the handwriting for a second? I may 
even help you to punish and track the one who 
penned it.” ; 

Always impulsive, and now perfectly reckless 
from pain, the countess, without a second 
thought, tosses it over to him, and with light- 
ning rapidity he has gathered what he desired 
of the contents. 

“IT should advise you, countess, to delay this 
wedding.” 

A quick, half veiled sob, and she catches at a 
chair to steady herself anew. 

“ Why—for pity’s sake—why ?” 

As she speaks, she again hears the clatter of 
horses’ feet dashing to her door, and catches a 
glimpse of a pair of fiery chestnuts all flecked 
with foam, hastily driven by their imperious 
master, Lord Jasper, who flings the reins to his 
groom, and gives one rapid glance at her win- 
dows. 

The sight of him nerves her anew; he is here 
ready to claim her as a bride. Other guests 
are also arriving. Lady Emmeline and her 
daughter Maude, besides other old friends, are 
taking their seats in the drawing-room, and yet 
Aaron, like a Figure of Doom, intervenes, the 
pale embodiment of her dread. 

“There is a somewhat complicated skein of 
evidence, countess,” he says, gravely and re- 
spectfully, “in which I fear you will be involved 
in the futare.” 

** Merciful heavens!” cries Stephanie, losing 
herself in the meshes of an impalpable terror. 
“‘Iam rich,” she says, hoarsely, “ will not my 
money secure me peace and freedom for to-day 
— if only for to-day ?” 

“* Has it freed you from the count, madame ?” 

Hafiz now advances a step, listening eagerly, 
but it is Stephanie who speaks. 

“ He is dead beyond all doubt.” 

“ Yes, yes!” cries Hafiz, supplicating Brahma 
anew, “ beyond all doubt.” 

Aaron takes up a smirking figure resting by 
his elbow, on a small, marqueterie table—a 
Dresden shepherdess in low shoes and a broad- 
brimmed hat, blows the dust out of her stony- 
blue eyes, and is silent, but Stephanie notes that 
he smiles. She is taking a small chest from a 
bureau and opening it, counts over some gold, 
throwing Aaron ten sovereigns in a little clink- 
ing heap. The blood of Israel, always on ite 
mettle when money is afloat, warms to this 
agreeable sight. 

«« Let me buy your aid—your silence if need be 
—with this magic balsam,” -the hysteric sob, 
the tremulous hands, the slumbering agony of 
Ss. Sem, have an eloquence beyond all 
words, 











She is hearing Lord Jasper calling her by 
name: “ Stephanie, darling, where are you ?” 

Aaron, gathering up the money, regards her 
intently as he says: 

“You are more in love, madame, than any 
bride I have ever heard or read of before.” 

It is clearly insolent on his part to say this; 
but his position has undeniable rights, and the 
descendant of the chosen race who were such 
adepts in sawing their prisoners in half, and 
other vindictive acts of cruelty, will not spare 
the lovely woman, with orange flowers in her 
hair, who throws him gold. His life is very hard 
and ugly, he detests women; silent and morose 
asa rule, to-day speech seems loosened, because, 
perchance, hatred lends it force. 

He has taken her gold; she has thus secured 
service and silence. Let the future be dark as 
Erebus, and stormy as the sea, she will be Lord 
Jasper’s bride, if even life and fortune are to 
be forfeited after. 

** Yes,” she answers, slowly, the wavy ridges 
of her hair pressed between her hands. “It is 
for love such as mfhe women die.” 

Aaron, more than satisfied with her lavish 
gift, which will not affect any skein of evidence 
one iota, rises to leave; he too has heard the 
tramp of feet outside, the “ frou-frou” of ladies 
dresses; the waiter’s jargon; the rattle of 
silver; the suave, aristocratic voices. 
of evil, he departs, wishing no harm whatever 
to the pretty little countess in her gems and 
velvet, who, however, he sincerely believes is 
more than half way on her road to a lunatic 
asylum. 

« Ah, Mrs. S——” he mutters, as he descends 
the countess’s wide and white stone steps, 
‘ you’re a cunning bird, but I’ve stolen a march 
on you for once, I think. ’Twasn’t for nothing 
we let Polly take your second floor, and watch 
your little goings on. Oh, Polly’s worth her 
weight in gold; bless her, that she is.” 


(To be Continued.) 





TROUSER POCKETS. 


Ong of the numerous cruel devices conceived 
by women consists in sewing up the trouser 
pockets of boys who have a trick of putting 
their hands into them. Such a proceeding is 
doubly pleasing to women. First, it gratifies 
their instinctive love of inflicting petty punish- 
ments ; and secondly, it affords them the inde- 
scribable pleasure of depriving the opposite sex 
of a privilege and comfort exclusively its own. 
Trouser pockets may not constitute the most 
romantic portion of what Americans call gar- 
menture, but they not the less form a highly 
characteristic feature of the male costume of the 
period ; and if poets have not yet immortalised 
them in verse, it is not from having failed to 
make much personal use of them. 

The habit of putting our hands into our pock- 
ets is a simple exigency of costume. With the 
exception of our faces and our hands, our whole 
bodies areclothed. As we cannot see the former, 
the only members that are apparently naked are 
our hands. Being poets gloved in public, 
they never feel well assured of their decency 
when uncovered, and so they instinctively seek 
their only available shelter. Then, again, Eng- 
lishmen generally seem to regard their hands as 
inconvenient additions to their bodies, of which 
they are ashamed and of whose use they are 
ignorant. It is therefore an important consider- 
ation to find a place in which to stow away these 
ungainly incumbrances, and they like to keep 
them hidden in their pockets, ready, like their 
coppers or their pocket-knives, for any sudden 
emergency. 

We are well aware that there is little grace of 
curve or outline about a man standing with his 
hands in his pockets ; that his attitude savours 
strongly of undue self-confidence, and that it 
may tend tohis moral deterioration. Indeed we 
may say that we fully admit the custom of 
thrusting the hands into the pockets of the 
trousers to be gravely objectionable, and are 
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quite unprepared to defend it upon any moral or 
artistic ground whatever; at the same time 
honesty and a love of veracity compel us to al- 
on that such a position is extremely comfort- 
able. 

The use of the trouser pockets as a depository 
for the hands is a custom which savours both of 
vulgarity and impudence. Under certain cir- 
cumstances it both implies a slight and suggests 
defiance, and is almost more offensive than any 
other attitude that a man can take. On the 
other hand, it may be urged that there are times 
when it is perfectly admissible, as being sugges- 
tive of familiarity and friendship. There are 
occasions when the act of lying upon a sofa 
would be an unwarrantable breach of decorum, 
and there are others when it would be consistent 
with the strictest etiquette. So, likewise, may 
the thrusting of one’s into one’s pockets 
be a deliberate insult or an allowable proceeding, 
according to surroundings and circumstances. 

There are various ways of indulging in this 
habit, including many gradations between vul- 
garity and volleomeuha and we do not think 
that the most copious letterpress, accompanied 
by numerous illustrations, could define them ex- 
haustively. It would be hard to say when this 
practice ‘first became general. We can recollect 
the time when a venerable arrangement of the 
male attire precluded anything of the kind, and 
when the right trouser pocket was dignified by 
the name of the “fob.” The introduction of a 
rude hand into this highly respectable niche 
would have sadly disarranged the studied ad- 
justment of the three inches of ribbon which 
suspended from it a bunch of seals and watch- 
keys. Nor had the youth of the period any 
temptation to trouser- et their hands, as 
those vestments ed to within a few 
inches of their chins, and, if they contained 
pockets at all, they held them almost out of 
reach. 

As regards the origin of the trouser pocket, 
we are inclined to think it is a lineal descendant 
of the old waist-belt, into which were stuck 
swords, knives, pistols, and pouches. The mo- 
dern trouser pocket is still the usual receptacle 
of the knife; we have known it to contain a 
pistol, and it commonly holds the purse or 
pouch; and although a belt, with its scabbard, 
dirk, and wallet, may sound better in poetry 
than trouser pockets, we do not know that it is 
one whit more deserving of honour, or that it is 
in reality more romantic. The most curious 
specimen of trouser pockets that we have ever 
seen was the property of a small boy. It was 
evident from their exterior that they were not 
kept for empty show. When the owner was 
called upon to disgorge their contents the won- 
derful things which were produced from their 
depths surpassed description. Pieces of string, 
sugar candy, gun-caps, chocolate, a dead mouse, 
a half-eaten apple, and some elastic bands con- 
stituted but a small portion of the curiosities 
which were drawn slowly out. 

Such a spectacle made us determine that, 
although the question of putting one’s hands 
into one’s own pockets might be to a certain 
extent an open one, no consideration would ever 
induce us to put our hands into the pockets of a 
small boy. It may be well, however, to be on 
our guard against an even worse contingency 
than putting our hands either into our own 
pockets or into those of an unclean urchin— 
namely, that of a person of kleptomaniacal 
tendences putting his hand into ours, 

People of an esthetic turn may possibly think 
that the subject of trouser pockets is not a large 
one ; but in this world simple things often carry 
with them stronger associations than others 
which are more complex or more dignified, and 
familiar objects which are constantly in use, be 
they ever so insignificant, are more bound up 
with our daily life than some philosophers might 
care to acknowledge. For instance, how com- 
pletely one we feel ourselves with some pencil- 
case, note-book, eye-glass, or watch-chain which 
we have used and carried about us for years! 
It seems almost as much a part of our ies as 
our fingers. © 

In former times, when people stayed much at 
home, parts of their houses were equally dear 
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to them, They loved their roof-trees, and they 
swore by their hearths. Now we place screens 
before the latter, and let, hire, sell, mortgage, 
and travel to such an extent, that but few of us 
have very touching associations in connection 
with any one fire-side. Wherever we go, how- 
ever, we yet retain our trousers ; and while other 
household gods become more and more neglec- 
ted, we still cling fondly to those pockets which 
we filled with all sorts of messes in our child- 
hood, and .which afford us consolation in our 
riper years. 








A RUSSIAN HERO; 


OR, 


Marko Tyre’s Treason. 
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CHAPTER XXVIV. 


In a damp, underground room, with glisten- 
ing stone walls, as if the waters of the Neva 
were constantly endeavouring to penetrate 
them, a score of sinister-looking men were 
assembled. 

The attitude and air of everyone of them 
betrayed stealth, wickedness, and a sense of 
peril. 

They were conspirators against the throne and 
life of Catherine. 

“I believe we are all here, brothers, with an 
exception it will probably be vain to wait for,” 
said the chairman of the assembly, a dark-browed 
man in the garb of a working man, who sat at 
the end of a long table, around which the con- 
spirators were principally seated. ‘‘ We may as 
well proceed to business.” 

“We are all here save Rubini,” said one of 
those present, in a voice which betrayed that he 
was an Italian. 

“ And here he comes,” said Rubini himself, at 
that instant entering the apartment. 

All eyes turned upon the Italian, and a mur- 
mur of welcoming interest passed through the 
assembly. 

It was easy to see that the new-comer was in 
an unusual state of excitement. His face was 
flushed, his eyes restless, his whole frame 
agitated. 

He returned the salutations of his fellow- 
conspirators with grave courtesy, and took his 
place at the end of the table opposite to the 
chairman. 

“The report is to you, Dr. Rubini,” said the 
latter. ‘We had heard of your trouble with the 
authorities, and were afraid we should not have 
the pleasure of seeing you thisevening. The fact 
only renders your presence all the more gratify- 
ing.” 


The Italian arose, bowing his thanks for his 
appreciative reception. 

‘It is nearly time to act, brothers,” he said. 
“T have important revelations.” 

A hush like that of death settled upon the 
assemblage. 

The aspect of the speaker, even more than his 
words, was indicative of a vainly repressed ex- 
citement. 

“TI will not speak of my own little affairs,” 
resumed Rubini. “It is enough that I can 
always take care of myself, even to the last. 
When I can goon no longer this will take care 
of me,” and he exhibited a short, thick pistol, 
with two barrels. ‘“‘ But I am glad to say that I 
see no signs of being driven into such a corner 
at present.” 

He bent as glance around to assure him- 
self that the door by which he had entered was 
fast, and that no spy or other intruder had crept 
into the room, and then resumed : 

“T have a history to tell you. 

“From the hour of the marriage of Peter and 
Catherine they lived like cat and dog. In due 
course it came to be tacitly understood that each 
was supreme and independent. They had their 
own separate quarters, theirown exclusive asso- 
ciates, their own personal freedom. Peter did 








what he pleased, and so did Catherine. To be 
the enemy of one was the best sort of recom- 
mendation tothe good graces of the other. Thus 
two households virtually existed under one roof. 
These are all among the simplest facts in their 
history. 

*‘ But what the great public does not know is 
what I am now to tell you. 

“The feeling of Peter against Catherine was 
at length carried to such an extreme that he 
divorced her, only granting to her prayers that 
the divorce should not be made public. The very 
next day Catherine was married as secretly as 
she had been divorced to the man who at that 
time held her soul in his keeping—to Gen. Ivan 
Ruboffsky. 

“Then came a still wider estrangement in 
even the outward relations between Peter and 
Catherine. Plots and counterplots, extending 
even to the lives of the imperial couple, were as 
plenty as grasshoppers in June. But each lived 
in the centre of an armed band of satellites. It 


was not easy for either to gain a decisive advan- | 


tage. 

“ Affairs were in this state when a son was 
born to Catherine and to her new husband—the 
General Ruboffsky. But previous to this event 
Ruboffsky and Catherine had quarrelled. The 
empress had accused him of asking too much ; 
of being too ambitious; of making his relations 
to her too obtrusive—in a word, they had agreed 
to disagree, and Ruboffsky had gone into honour- 
able retirement as minister to Italy. The empress 
was very illafter the birth of the son I have 
mentioned, and in the absence of Ruboffsky, 
who was a most dashing swordsman and soldier, 
and would have taken good care of his son had 
he been present—in his absence, I say, Peter 
prevailed upon the nurse, a Mrs. Flossky, by 
terrible threats, to make away with the child. 
Instead of killing it, however, as she pretended 
to Peter, or instead of its dying, as she pretended 
to the empress, Mrs. Flossky took the boy to 
her sister, a Mrs. Merensky, who had lately 
been housekeeper at my hotel at Spring 
Corners, and Mrs. Merensky had no difficulty in 
raising the lad, as he had been endowed with 
the health and strength of both his father and 
mother !”” 

The speaker paused to moisten his lips, and 
his hearers drew the first long breath they had 
drawn since the beginning of this strange narra- 
tion. 

«That son of Catherine and Gen. Ruboffsky,” 
resumed the Italian, “ is alive to-day, and having 
been born in legal wedlock, he is, as you will 
readily agree, a serious pretender to the throne 
of all the Russias. To show you how much better 
we are served by our secret information than is 
the empress, I will add that she does not know at 
this moment who her son is, nor where he is, and 
yet I, the humble Italian physician, can tell you 
allabout him. That son, therefore, of the empress 
and General Ruboffsky, is no other than Marko 
Tyre!” 

"ht this announcement, there arose in the midst 
of the gathering a loud exclamation of astonish- 
ment. 

All eyes turned — this excited member of 
the fraternity who had uttered that cry, as he 
leaped to his feet. 

He was Colonel Dal! ; 

“Marko Tyre!” he echoed, becoming as pale 
as death. “ Are you serious !” 

“ Do I look like a man who has taken his life 
in his hand and come here to jest with it?” 
asked Rubini, his face flushing angrily. “I am 
stating to your excellencies one of the most 
serious of facts. The mysterious son of Ruboff- 
sky and Catherine is no other than Marko Tyre! 
and I have the most indisputable evidences of 
the fact!” . 

“Then I have done a good thing in removing 
Marko Tyre from our path,” said Dal, turning 
pale with a realisation of the importance of the 
role he had been unwittingly playing. “I en- 


trapped him cleverly, and carried him off to the 
‘ Alexina,’ with strict injunctions to our roving 
friends to never allow him to return to the 
c tpital !” 

** And I can swear that he never will return,” 
spoke up a voice from one side of the room as 





Dal paused, “for I myself cast Marko Tyre to 
the fishes !”” 

The speaker was Lieutenant Argolin, of the 
corsair we have seen in the harbour. 

“In what way, if you please?” asked Rubini, 
turning upon the corsair, with a strange and 
unfathomable smile. 

“Why, I pretended to help him escape,” ex- 
plained Argolin. “I gave him a life-preserver— 
one of our peculiar inventions—a life-preserver 
bored full of holes and with these holes plugged 
with a paste that yields readily to the action of 
the water! Oh,I have rid myself of many an 
undesirable guest in that fashion! And as the 
Baltic is full of sharks, and as I keep a large 
number of them constantly baited around the 
ship, that they may be ready todo my work at 
any moment, why, you may be sure that Marko 
Tyre was long since buried in the stomachs of 
some of these ravenous creatures !’” 

Such had indeed been the whole horrible 
purpose of Argolin in pretending to give 
our hero his freedom, as related in a former 
chapter. 

**T am sorry to disturb the convictions of two 
such active and worthy brothers as Colonel Dal 
and Lieutenant Argolin,” said the Italian, with 
a dubious smile, “ but candour compels me to 
state that they are both entirely mistaken ! Gen. 
Tyre—I suppose you all knew he is now a 
general-—was not eaten by the sharks of the 
Baltic, as you suppose, brothers,” and he nodded 
gravely to the two mistaken men, ‘ but he made 
good his escape to the shore, and he is now at 
the Winter Palace!” 

“Impossible !” exclaimed Dal and Argolin in 
chorus. 

The query was natural enough, and for that 
reason Rubini suppressed the passing annoyance 
it gave him. . 

“Ido not know how it may be with you, 
brothers,” he remarked, suggestively, “ but when 
I enter upon a career involving life and death, 
I take good care not to shut my eyes to facts, or 
to accept as facts mere figments of the imagin- 
ation. I declare to you, therefore, once for all, 
in the plainest of terms, that all the revelations 
I have made to you to-night, can be proved 
by the most logical and direct of demonstra- 
tions !” 

The glances of those around him showed that 
no one present had the least doubt of the truth 
of his declarations. 

«But is it not posible,” suggested the chair- 
man, “ thatthe empress is aware of her relation- 
ship to Marko ?” 

“No, she is still in the dark,” replied Rubini. 
“Tt would seem, to look at Marko’s rapid 
advancement, that his mother is aware of his 
identity, but I am in possession of various facts 
which attest the contrary. For instance, Iam 
aware that the empress has had an agent look- 
ing for Mrs. Merensky, the foster-mother of 
Marko, for several days past, and Iam further 
aware that the old nurse of the child, Mrs. 
Flossky, made a revelation of some sort in her 
last moments to the empress, having caused 
herself to be carried to the palace for that pur- 
pose, but Iam positively assured by a number 
of circumstances that the revelation was not 
completed. And as I have taken the trouble, 
within the last forty-eight hours, to put Mrs. 
Merensky where Catherine will not get hold of 
her, why, we are in a fair way to keep from the 
empress the secret she has such a vast interest 
in knowing !” 

A sigh of relief from all present attested that 
they accepted the facts of the situation precisely 
as the Italian had presented them. But Dal. 
winced under the disastrous defeat he had en- 
countered, and was such a prey to his emotions 
that he found it difficult to preserve even an 
outward calmness. 

“ And in view of all the facts I have stated,” 

ursued Rubini, “I conclude the day is near at 
leat when we shall have to exchange words for 
action. The heir of the throne, Prince Paul, 


the son of Catherine and Peter, is anxious for 


the hour to arrive when he can hurl his mother 
into a bottomless pit, and reign in her stead. 
You are all aware with what rigourand aversion 
Catherine has long treated the heir presumptive. 
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He is never seen at the palace, she never speaks 
of him, she will not even allow him to pay her 
formal visits, or reside in the capital. The lotof 
the prince is werse to-day than that of any serf 
in the empire. 

“ He is kept isolated at a humble residence in 
the country, where he is surrounded. by the spies 
and tools of his mother, and where he. suffers 
constant martyrdom for. the hatred his mother 
has transferred from Peter tohim. No doubt 
Catherine would cause the son to be mutdered 
as remorselessly as she caused the murder of 
the father were it not for the light of publicity 
that now beats upon her throne from every 
quarter of Europe. Be that.as it may, it is about 
time, I say, for us to pass from words to action. 
If it is the sense of the meeting, I will cause a 
full exposition of all I have said to you to-night 
to be sent to the prinee in his seclusion, and we 
will await his suggestions before taking definite 
action.” 

“If any objections exist to the propositions 
of our brother, let them be stated,” said the 
chairman, looking around upon his companions. 

A dead silence succeeded. 

“The programme of brother Rubini is aecep- 
ted,” announced the chairman. “‘ We will report 
the situation to Prince Paul, and await his 
orders.” 

** Meanwhile, ag there is nothing like being 
wise in time,” suggested’ Rubini, “I have the 
honour to propose that we all endeavour to hit 


upon some feasible plan of getting rid of Marko | hi 


Tyre!” 

“This is the real work before us’’ exclaimed 
Dal, earnestly, reflecting how little he could 
hope for the success of his schemes until Marko 
was out of the way. 

« As a second work demanding our attention,” 
added the Italian, “we must get rid of General 
Ruboffsky, otherwise Salathiel the fisherman. 
This last isa matter to whichI will give my 
own especial attention in time to report the 
result at our next. meeting. You can all see ati 
a glance what perils may grow out of this seeret 
history if we should allow herand Marko and 
the rest to come to the knowledge of their 
actual relations You must have noticed that 
Marko Tyre is rising like a meteor in the 
heavens. 

«The killing of those three Turke the other 
day has made him famous throughout Russia. 
He is already on the very steps of the throne, 
and is becoming the idol of the army. Let 
Catherine once discover that he is her son, and 
there would be no telling what she would do for 
him! Her-course in that eventuality could not 
fail to be disastrous to Prince Paul, im whom 
alone lies our hope of power and place and 
advancement !” 

“There is no gainsaying the words of our 
worthy brother,” approved the chairman. “ We 
must all labour in the sense he has indicated. 
By poison or by dagger, in secret or openly, we 
must all endeavour to accomplish Marko Tyre’s 
destruction before our next meeting. Thissame 
must be our course in regard to General Ruboff- 
sky. And with these several objects kept closely 
in view, let us go our several ways im the hope 
of an early change of rulers, and of an honoured 
place at.an early day in the service of Paul the 
First, Emperor !” 

He arose with a gesture that signified an 
adjournment, and withina few minutes there- 
after the conspirators had separated, one after 
another, by different exits, leaving no trace of 
their presence or purpose behind them. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Misprex, the old money-lender, had left by 
his will, it will be remembered, the whole of his 
vast property to General Gradowsky, partly 
because the general had once saved his life, and 
partly, no doubt, because of the worthless 
character of Misdrek’s relatives, most of whom 
were too remotely related to expect to be men- 
tioned in his testament. 

The fortune thus acquired, added to the 
immense wealth of which the Gradowskys were 





already possessed, sufficed to render the family | 


one of the wealthiess in the country, the 
aggregate not failing far below ten million 
roubles. 

The envy thus created in many quarters was 
worthy of the wrath aroused in the souls of 
some of the Jew’s unworthy relatives—people 
who, in Misdrek’s lifetime, had never been 


known to raise their assurance to the height of | for 


calling upon him. 

As great as was the affliction in which General 
Gradowsky found himself, he was not’ a man to 
forget that money is one of the best things im 
the world, notwithstanding all the cheap outery 
that a class of psendo-philosophers has seen: fit 
to make against it, and he had accordingly 
devoted due attention to the realisation of the 
inheritance Misdrek had left him. 

The building in which Misdrek died had not 
only been cleansed and renovated immediately 
after the funeral, which had been conducted 
with every propriety, but the vaults had been 
thoroughly explored, whole loads of valuables 
had been removed, and arrangements had been 
made to open the place to restore such of the 
Jew’s pledges as their owners might care: to 
recover. 

Busy with these cares and duties, the general 
had come to the place at an early hour of the 
afternoon, and had. toiled so earnestly that 
he had forgotten the lapse of time until 


‘his-estate, and here we are 


Gradowsky saw by the insolense of these men 
that they had been drinking; and he compre- 
bended that Grousky had shook hands with them, 
the odds against him being thus rendered four 


' po one. 


“Pm just going home, gentlemen,” said Gra- 
dowsky, quietly. ‘‘ You will have to excuse me 
the present.” 

“That's a very easy thing for you to say, old 


“man,” said one ofthe intruders, “but we don’t 


intend you shall get away quite so readily. Our 
deceased relative had the misfortune not to appre- 
ciate us as we deserve; we have always 
intended to have a hand in the distribution of 
It seems that you 
are not only the heir’ of Misdrek, but that yon 
happened, by a strange series of events, to be on 
the spot at the all-important moment of the 
miser’s death, so that you have had no difficulty 
in laying hands at onee upon'a good share of the 
inheritance.” 

** Enongh of all this, gentlemen,” said Gradow- 
sky. “ If you have any claims in this matter, or 
if there is any business: between us, you must 
see me to-morrow.” 

“We'll see you now,” was the response. 
© Have at him together!’ - 

The general was still too weak to make head- 
way against the determined assault to which he 
was thus subjected. He was soon secured and 


he was. reminded of the fact by the shadows of | bound 


evening which had suddenly descended around 


m, 

“* So late ?” he then said, arousing. “I will 
make things snug, and go and pass the evening 
with Roda at the palace.” 

A knock at the rear door attracted his atten- 
tion at this juncture. He hastened to open the 
door. 

“It’s Grousky,’ communicated the man 
standing on the steps. ‘‘ Don’t you remember 
me—the policeman who kept the thieves away 
in your absence? I have called for the ten 
thousand roubles you promised me for this-ser- 
viee.” 

“T am glad to see you, Grousky, asI do not 
wish any obligations of mme to pass unsatis- 
fied,” said Gradowsky. “ Walk in.” 

The man entered, casting sidelong glances 
around him. 

The reader may- recall that Grousky was on 
friendly terms with the thieves who had set.out 
to plunder the dead money-lender, and that he 
had turned against his associates solely in the 
hope of faring better at the hands of Gradow- 
sky. 

“ Here is your money, Grousky,” pursued: the 
general, as he passed the amount in banknotes 
to the visitor. “Itis alarge sum for you to 
handle, I think——” 

«It is indeed, sir,” murmured Grousky, as his 
eyes gleamed covetously. 

«Enough to take care of you for. the rest of 
your days, if you will make good use of it,” 
added Gradowsky. 

“ May I count it, General 2?” 

“« Certainly—to assure yourself the amount is 
correct.” ; ; 

Grousky slowly turned over’ the banknotes, 
but not. without purposely displaying them to a 
couple of men who had crept up to one of the 
rear windows of the apartment, and were 
regarding the scene with intense interest. ‘The 
next instant there came a knock upon the door 
by which Grousky had entered. 

“See who it: is, please,” said Gradowsky: to 
his visitor, “I can see no one: I am going heme 
immediately—or to the palace.” 

Grousky stepped to the entrance, but the door 
opened as he neared it, and three men walked 
into.the apartment, 

« Ah! they are friends of mine, General,” said 
Grousky,. with a smile of contentment: ‘This 
gentleman,” and he indieated the, foremost 
inteuder, “is. Barnabel, a cousin of thie late 
Misdrek.” 


“ And I’m his cousin too, General, I don’t mind 
telling ye without waiting for an introduction,” 
said the second intruder. 

«And I’m another relative,” said the third, 
“and I have come here to look after my interest 
in the estate.” 





“Load up, boys,” then ordered Grousky, 
developing into the leader of the assault. “Take 
whatever comes handy !” 

The order was acted upon, and the thieves then 
left the dwelling, thrusting theit prisoner into a 
carriage a confederate had brought up to the 
door. 


His:hands were tied in front of him, and they 
had given only just play enough to his feet to 
allow him to walk between them. 

“You must be very still now, General,” en- 
joined Grousky, as he took his seat beside the 
prisoner. :‘‘At the least attempt to betray us, 
you will die !” 

The carriage rolled quietly away to the river, 
where a boat was in waiting: No one paid any 
particular attention tothe movements of the 
thieves as they assisted the general from the 
vehicle and stowed him away in the middle of 
the boat. 

In another moment the carriage had gone 
away, and the boat was drifting down the 
river. 

Oars were soon brought info requisition, and 
in the course of half an hour more the thieves 
and their prisoner had left the mouth of the Neva 
behind them, and were far out in the Gulf of 
Finland. 

** We'll go through our man now,” then pro- 
posed Grousky. 

The thought was acted upon. Quitea large 
sum of money was found upon the prisoner, and 
a bunch of keys. 

“We will now come to terms with him,” 
added Grousky. ‘Hold hii up where Ican see 
him.” 


Two of the men raised*the general to a sitting 
posture, and Grousky continued : 

«You must see that you have fallen into the 
hands of men who know their business, General ! 
The figures are all fixed for your ransom. Time 
is pressing, and we shall not waste a moment. 
Our offer is to take or ot just as you choose. 
We will restore you to lite and liberty for three 
million roubles !” 

Gradowsky smiled im the dark faces bent upon 
him. 

“What do you suppose my life.is werth to 
me ?” he asked. “‘ My wealth is all secure. You 
cannot touch a rouble of it-beyond the trifles you 
have taken or those you may be able to pick up 
at Misdrek’s late residence. Take me home, and 
I will give you means to flee the country, where 
you must otherwise soon fall.a.prey to _ 
transgression. Butas. to three millions—don’t be 
foolish! I do not value my life the turning of a 
hand!” 

He looked them all calmly and squarely in the 
face, with a.mien that was even more convincing 
tham his words. 
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A long pausesucceeded, the thievesexchanging 


glances. 

«“ T think we have bronght this man far enough, 
boys,” suggested one of them. 

«So do I,” answered the others in chorus. 

« Tf he will not negotiate, we must rid ourselves 
of him in self defence, after what-we have done,” 
declared Grousky. 

« Of course !” 

« You are-sure, old man, that you mean just 
what you have said ?”’ demanded Grousky, laying 
hold of the: prisoner. 

Gradowsky cast asingle glance up into the dark 
sky, and replied : 

« Perfectly sure 

“ You won't ransom ‘yourself, then P” 

«“ No—upon any otber terms than I have men- 
tioned 1” 

«Then over with him !” 

The next iustant the ceneral, hurled out of 
the boat violently, was. struggling im the dark 
waters. 

Of course he had been given over to certain 
destruction. 

The thieves rot having removed the ropes 
from his hands and limbs, he could not have 
taken a single measure towards preserving his 
life. 

He went down like leed, the waters closing 
above him. 

The man introduced as Barnabel uttered a 
sigh that resounded far and wide around 

im. 

“Tt seems to me like throwi mon 
into the fire’ he muttered. rags et 7 

“*So it does,” returned another. “The worse 
use you can put a man to is to kill him.” 

* And to think that the word of this man is 
good for ten or twelve millions,” said a third, as 
Gradowsky appeared at the surface. “It is 
too bad to waste him in this way. Let’s 
pra pe into the hoat and think of something 
else !”” 

« All right, then.” 

By a common impulse all extended their hands 
te the object of their greed and revenge, seizing 
him and dragging him into the boat. 

Just in time. 

He was already half-strangled and well-nigh 
unconscious. 

“To be sure, I hate him bad enough to Kill 
him, if nothing can be made out of him,” said 
Barnabel. “Tt is a horrible thought that the vast 
piles of money which should have come to nie, 
in the natural course of things, have been added 
to the oceans of which this man was already: in 
possession. But still it is not the time now to 
proceed tosuch d measures as his killing. 
There will always be time enough to dispose: of 
him in some such way when we have exhausted 
every possible device, and can think of no way 
of turning him to account’” 

These suggestions were'all too good, from the 
point of view of the thieves, for them not to be 
acted upon. 

They hastened to free the prisoner from his 
— and to busy themselves with his restora- 

ion. 

In the course of o few miriutes, while the 
boat floated idly, they repaired in a great 
measure the violence of which they had been 
guilty: 

“You are better now, General?” asked 
Grousky. 

“Quite myself again, thank you,’ was the 
answer; in which not a particle of repreach or 
anxiety was visible. ‘The wateris cold, to be 
sure, especially for a man im my condition of 
health, and I shall naturally shiver a little, but 
that is my only inconvenience.” 
gr ns teeth had begun to chatter: vio- 

ntly. 

“ Let-me lend you 'fily coat,” proposed Grousky. 
“Indeed, we eam make you upa change of clothes 
among us, if you will accept them.” 

“Thank you, I will.” 

' He busied himself during the next few mimates 
m making this very desirable change in his 
garments. ; 

“There! Tam all right now,” he then said. 
“TI shall soon be comfortable !” 

The chattering of his tecth had already 





Re rd lessened, as had the shivering of his 
orm. 

«* And now to business,” said Grousky, turn- 
ing to his followers. “We have done well to 
save the general’s life. We should be idiots to 
throw to the sharks a man who.can control such 
a pile of money. But—here he is on our hands! 
What are we to do with him? Whither shall we 
take him ?” 

“I don’t know, I’m sure,”’ answered Barnabel, 
“*What’s your idea, Grousky ?” 

‘Mine. I haven’t-any. [Pm utterly at sea 
on the point! Cant any of yousuggest some- 
thing ?” 

A profound silence succeeded. 

Gradowsky could not kelp smiling. It wasa 
strange experience to himself figuring in 
such a way in such hands? 


(To oe Continnet) 
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SCIENCE. 


AN EXAMPLE FOR YOUNG INVENTORS. 


Tue remark that everything about the Ammeri- 
can thumb latch “proves that brains wenp used. 
when it was designed and made,” callseut from. 
an old friend of the inventor the following ac- 
count of the circumstances under whith the 





invention was made: Our nee oe gera 
the story in the words of the es 
Ss 


Blake. After how his previous busines 
—the manufacture of tooth-brushes—had proved 
unprofitable, Mix. Biake said: 

“TI found it was necessary to imvent some- 
thing. I went into a hardware shop and asked 
the salesman to show me the worst anade article 
of general use. He at once hamdedime a Nor- 
folk latch. I bought it, took it home, and in a 


tend to that elevation in comfort which the 
popular mind permanently expects from science. 
Imagine the power of firing water discovered, 
made public from excellent motives, as in a 
patriotic war, and so becoming the property of 
a world in which one man in a thousand is pro- 
bably a crypto-lunatic, anxious, above all things, 
for a supreme sensation. 

A discovery, quite possible, of the means of 
dissolving brick or stone within a definite area 
into pulp would materially interfere with the 
security of all property, as would for a time the 
realisation of the Middle Age alchemist’s dreara. 
All these discoveries would, of course, to do mis- 
chief, require the aid of human malignity, in a 
consciously malignant state, but others are 
quite conceivable over which will would have 
no control. 

Suppose, for example, Sir G. Airey were to 
discover that a change had occurred in space,. 
which within, say, a century or two would affect 
four universe, and. inevitably draw the world 
out of its orbit, thereby pulverising it to atoms; 
the effect of that discovery, fatal as it would be 
to foresight, to patriotism, to that long series 
of good imptiises which have for their uncon- 
‘s@igus’ motor the belicf that the human race 
‘will last, could’ be nothing but evil. Half the 
motives to emergy amd to self-restraint would 

at once, while the temptation to use 
lap the world, its forests, coal mines, and re- 
goumees generally, would be enormously exac- 
ted. Humanity would realise its mortality, 
a@nd make the best—that is, the worst—of its 


Not. one of these suggestions, however, or 
many other much better ones which might be 
offered, will come in the least home to the 
‘minds of men taught by a few years’ experience 
that science is kind, that knowledge is benefi- 
cial, and that every victory over the forces of 
nature tends to the cowfort of man. 





short time made the present latch. ‘im ¢he first 
year I sold 30,000-dozen.” 

The Blake latch was 
Our says 
latches hesaw were bei 
mill in 1845. Our correspondent 
in 1879, nearly fifty years after the American 
wonder by: the intoigems Segueioenn. ipenr 
wonder by the intelli » is per- 
fectly marvellous. The Blake lateh has, never’ 
been improved by the active American. 

Our young readers will readily understand 
why we have called this an example for young 
inventors. To use a common phrase, Mr. Blake 
wanted to make some money. Yankee-like, he 
decided that the surest course open to him was 
to invent something. Even more Yankee-like, 
he went to work in the shrewdest possible way 
to find out where invention was needed. Given 
something of general utility badly male, his 
raptor: was comparatively simple. He used 

is brains, and produced something that every- 
body needed —for thumb latches were in every 
house in those days; and he did his work so well 
that. he need have no fear of rivals, 

The Blake thumb latch is a type of countless 
Yankee notions, which im the. aggregate have 
swelled enormously the conveniences of’ Ameri- 
can households, and the materials of American 
industry. Their inventors, like Mr. Blake, be- 
lieved it would pay to invent something. How- 
ever small in itself, any invention they might 
make could be patened and protected as pro- 
st § The fee was small, and the protection 
aitly good. The humblest and poorest was en- 
couraged to invent; and we see the results 
everywhere. Under a patent law like ours the 
Americans would stil] be using the Norfolk latch 
in its pristine clumsy ugliness. 


IS SCIENCE BENEVOLENT? 


Farapay had an idea, it is said, that it would 
be well if the secret of the decomposition. of 


water were not discovered, as. the power so 
| ena might not be wisely used; and though 

e story may be nonsense, any power that, re- 
quiring skill and self-restraint for its use, was 


HOME KINDNESS. 


_ 


How: life is the sure test of character. Let a 
husband be cross and surly, and the wife grows 
cold: and unamiable. The children grow up 

vage bears. The father 
peevish, 





rd, a kind of two- 
legged brute with clothes on. The wife bristles 
in self-defence. They develop an unnatural 
growth and sharpness of teeth, and the house is. 
haunted by ugliness and domestic brawls. This 
is not what the family circle should be. If 
one must be rude to any, let it be to someone 
he does not love—not to wife, sister, brother 
or parent. Let one of our loved ones be takerm 
away, and memory recalls a thousand sayings to 
regret. 

Death quickens recollection painfully. The 
grave cannot hide the white faces. of those who 
sleep. The coffin and. the green ground are 
cruel magnets. They draw us farther than we 
would go, They force us to remember. A man 
never sees so far into human lifeas when he 
looks over a wife’s or mother’s grave. His eyes 
get wondrous clear then, and he sees as never 
before, what itis to love and be loved ; what it 
is to injure the feelings. of the loved. It is a 
pitiable picture of human weakness when those 
we love best. are treated worst. 





He who climbs above the cares of the world 
and turns his face to his God Has found the 
sunny side of life. The world’s side of the hillis 
chill and freezing to a spiritual mind, but the 


:| Lord’s presence gives a. warmth of joy which 
‘| turns winter into summer. 


Goop temper is like a sunny day; it sheds a 
brightness over everything; it is the sweetener 
of toil and the soother of disquietude. 

Tue great, high road of human welfare lies 
along the old highway of steadfast well-doing, 
and.they who are the most persistent and work 
in the truest spirit will invariably be the most 





yet placed'‘in the hands of all men ‘would pro-- 


bably not be beneficial—would certainly not | right effort. 


suceessful; success treads on the heels of every 
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ALL ENDED WELL. 





I am confident Mr. Wiggins never had told so 
long a story in my presence, as he did when I 
announced my intention of answering an adver- 
tisement for a governess. 

He and his wife were opposed to my leaving 
them, and this story was concerning a young girl 
who went as governess and died from over- 
work. 

The station-master, as we drew up, bade us 
make haste, if we didn’t want to be left, and 
soon the last words were spoken and I was 
alone. 

I felt utterly desolate and friendless as I sank 
back in my seat. I was an orphan with a 
few friends, and was going out as a gover- 
ness. 

In my depressed state, that morning, the 
name of my new employer seemed more awe- 
inspiring and aristocratic than ever before. 
“Claude Huntington.” 

I felt instinctively that he would be a tall, 
pompous, elderly man, with piercing, coal-black 
eyes, and fierce whiskers, coloured to a jetty 
hue. And “Christabelle,” the daughter— 
how could I—plain Eva Norris, make myself 
—— and agreeable to Christabelle Hunting- 
ton 

He had mentioned in his last letter that 
Elfrida Winthrop, his cousin and ward, was an 
inmate of his house; he thought it would be 
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pleasant for me to know that I was to have a 
young lady companion. 

At the next station a half-drunken man came 
into the train. 

He was dressed like a gentleman, and prob- 
ably wasone when sober. Hecame up to the 
seat where I was, and paused before it, as if 
intending to sit himself beside me. But I had 
only time to give one frightened glance, when 
the blue-eyed handsome stranger opposite left 
his seat, and, laying his hand on the man’s 
shoulder, said, “Take my seat, colonel, I am 
tired of sitting.” 

And half compelled by the firm hand upon 
his shoulder, the tipsy colonel sank into a vacant 


seat. 

One look of gratitude I gave my unknown 
friend, who walked forward and stood a few 
minutes by the door, and then passed out on the 
platform. 

I thought no one left the train but myself at 
the wayside station; and as there was one 
carriage in sight, an elegant phaeton, I fancied 
it might have been sent for me; but one glance 
at — driver’s face dispelled the presumptuous 
belief. 

He looked over me, as if I were an incorporal 
— through which landscapes might be 
enjoyed. 

But even as I looked, he leaped down, and 
opened the carriage door, and at that moment I 
heard a light, quick step behind me, and glanc- 
ing around, there stood my handsome, blue-eyed 
stranger. 





—-—— | 


He lifted his hat as he approached, and said, 
as courteously as if I were a queen : 

Pardon me, but I think you are Miss 
Norris ?” 

I bowed affirmatively. 

* Allow me to introduce myself as Mr. Hun- 
tington, your correspondent. We looked for you 
to-morrow.” 

“TI thought you wrote for me to come on the 
thirteenth.” 

“I daresay the mistake was mine,” said he. 
“My writing, I fear, might be improved by your 
judicious training.” 

He assisted me into the iage, and after 
leaving some directions about having my trunk 
sent on immediately, he entered himself, and 
the pranci ng grey dashed off throagh the quiet 
country road. 

For a few minutes we drove on in silence, and 
then he told me about my pupil. Hesaid she 
was an invalid, through an injury to her spine, 
received when an infant, and so he did not want 
her to study any more than her health would 

rmit. 

But his business took him from home a good 
deal, and he wanted someone he could trust to 
leave her with. 

It was a large mansion, of light grey stone, 
fairly embowered in foliage and bloom. The 
grounds were spacious and beautiful, and as we 
drove up the long avenue, I could catch a 
glimpse, through openings in the green shade, 
of summer houses, fountains, and statues. As we 
passed up the long flight of white marble steps 
into the grand hall, Mr. Huntington turned to 
me, and said, with a smile: 

“Welcome to Huntington Manor, Miss 
Norris!” And then, hearing a servant, he 
directed him to show me to my room. I was 
grateful for this, for I wanted to make some 
changes in my dress before I met the ladies of 
the family. I had only taken off my wrappings, 
and was bathing my face, when a particularly 
wakeful looking girl came and said that, “* Miss 
Christie wants to see you at once; she ain’t so 
well as common to-day, and she said she couldn’t 
wait a minute.” 

She led the way nearly the length of the 
upper hall, and then opened the door into a 
large, pleasant room, and there, lying upon a 
crimson sofa, was my pupil. As we entered, 
she had one arm around her father’s neck, and 
he was bending over her, telling her something 
in a low voice. 

I took her mite of a white hand in mine and 
bent down and kissed her. 

She read my face earnestly, searchingly, and 
then said as if talking to herself: 

« I think I shall like her—I think I shall.” 

At dinner I met Miss Winthrop. She was a 
calm-eyed young lady, with an evident con- 
sciousness that Elfrida Winthrop was certainly 
equal, if not superior, to any lady of her ac- 
quaintance. But I liked her very much; she 
seemed so strong and self-reliant, that to my 
rather dependent nature she was very fascinat- 


ing. 
That evening I went into Christie’s room 


n. 
oe Well,” said I, “do you think you can like 
me? I hope you can, because I haven’t any- 
one else to love me unless you do.” 

“« Where’s your papa ?” 

“ He is dead!” 

“ Ane your mamma—haven’t you any ?” 

** No, she is dead !” 

“ Whorw did you live with, then, before you 
came here ?” 

“*T lived out in the country, where my mother 
died, the place where we were lodging.” 

“T have got a cousin and she loves me some, 
I su e. Haven’t you got any cousins ?” 

“ No, I have no relations at all.” 

“ Well, if there isn’t anyone else, I will; and 
you may kiss me if you want to.” 

Judith’s wakeful eye twinkled with admira- 
tion at ber mistress, and delight at my un- 

eled success with her. 

The next day I commenced my duties, which 

were very light. Some days Christie was too 





ill to have any lessons at all; but when she was 
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well enough, I taught her for a few hours. Mr. 
Huntington treated me as gently and court- 
eously as if I had been a princess, instead of 
plain Eva Norris, a governess. 

And Elfrida Winthrop I found a very agree- 
able companion, and a study, she was so utterly 
unlike any other woman I had ever met. 


In the late autumn of the year, Mr. Hunting- 
ton’s business called him west, and Elfrida re- 
ceived a pressing invitation from a school friend 
to pass the winter with her. And as Christie’s 
health seemed r of late, Mr. Huntington 
preferred that I should go with her to Scar- 
borough, and pass the cold weather with a friend 
of his, a minister, and it would be a good oppor- 
tunity to have company. So it was decided, and 
the last week of. November found us in Scar- 
borough—Christie, Judith and I. 

The winter in Scarborough I shall never for- 
get. Our life was quiet and dreamful, and 
separate from the confusion of the world. But 
Christie grew weaker, and after awhile the 
fountain with the palm tree, a favourite spot 
with her, was too far for the little feet. And 
finally, as the spring came, she did not leave 
her room. 

But the change was so gradual, so peaceful, 
that we, who were with her all the time, could 
hardly realise it. 

One evening Christie lay asleep on the lounge. 
I bent over her and listened to her unsteady 
breathing. 

That night I wrote to Mr. Huntington, and 
as soon as his answer reached us, and we could 
make needful preparations, we were on our 
way to London. 

Mr. Huntington met us in London. As he 
looked at Christie first, his face was as white as 
hers; even my letter had not prepared him for 
the change in her. 

Christie sprang into his arms in such a pas- 
sion of laughter and tears, that it shook her 
frail form, and required all the calmness and 
cheerfulness he could assume to soothe her into 

uiet. 

i We had been at home just one week. All 
day Christie had been restless, some of the time 
delirious, with intervals of consciousness. 
Elfrida had lain down, for she was not well, and 
Mr. Huntington and I were alone with the child. 
At twilight she revived, and said to her father, 
in a voice that sounded like herself: 

“Tam tired. When will he come, papa ?” 

“Who, darling ?” 

“The strong man Eva told me about. She 
said he would carry me in his arms.” 

Mr. Huntington bent over her till his cheek 
touched hers. 

“Don’t cry, papa. Where is Eva? Eva, 
come here.” 

I rose from the sofa where I had been weeping 
f silently, and came and knelt down by her. She 
looked up lovingly into my face, and put up her 
little weak hand and pressed it gently over my 
face. 

“I love you, Eva.” 

Then she sank back into that state which was 
neither waking nor sleeping. But soon she 
looked up again, and said : 

“Don’t cry, Eva.” 

As she saw tears falling, perhaps some remem- 
brance of the first night we met may have come 
back to her—when I told her I had no one to 
love me. 

“There won’t be anybody then. Papa, will 
you love Eva, when there isn’t anybody else to 
love her ?” 

“Yes, darling 

But, feeling that her little duties were not 
ae fully accomplished, she turned to me and 
said : 

“ Eva, you will love papa, won’t you ?” 

I ga over her, for I felt at that 
moment that my secret that I had buried might 
possibly be revealed in my eyes. 1 don’t think 
I could have replied, had not Mr. Huntington 
turned to me and said : 

“ Will you, Eva?” 


What I saw in his eyes made it easy for me to ! 





say “yes.” It was spoken very low; but he 
heard it and bent and kissed my forehead. 

Then a troubled look swept over Christie’s 
face like a shadow, and she said : 

«« Eva said I would get home to-morrow.” 

But she presently looked up into her father’s 
face, and said, smiling: | 

“ Oh, papa, I have got home.” 

And saying this, she passed into that dear 
home above, that is lasting and beautiful for 
ever, and where there is no looking for sorrow 
to-morrow, 

Six weeks after this night I was sitting with 
Elfrida in the upper balcony; she was wan and 
white, and dependent on me now, for illness the 
night of Christie’s death proved the commence- 
ment of a sickness that had been nearly fatal. 
After awhile she said : 

«Eva, I want to ask yon something. Sup- 

aman loved you and you trifled with his 
ove ; set your own will against a noble, manly 
purpose, and had been obstinate and wilful— 
what would you do?” . 

“Tf I thought I had wronged him ; if I were 
certain that he loved me still; that he were un- 
happy, and my love would make him happier, I 
would——” 

“You would what ?” 

“I would find a way.” 

As I said this I went to my room, for I felt 
that any further talk just then would have been 
impossible. Io leave Huntington Manor as 
quickly as I could, that was my first thought. 

And so I went as quietly as possible, but 
with Judith’s wakeful eyes following me re- 
proachfully. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wiggins met me with open arms 
and hearts. 

The next night at sunset I set out for a 
walk. 

But the earth andthe sky looked dismal to 
me, though one was golden and the other fresh 
as June could make it. I made my walk but a 
short one. 

The gate was some distance from the house, 
and was separated from it by a clump of willows, 
andI felt so tired asI shut it on my return, 
that I laid my head down upon the low gate 
post, upon my clasped hands. 

* Did you think you could run away from me 
so easily Eva ?” a voice said. 

“ Mr. Huntington !” 

My heart was ifi my throat. I could not trust 
myself to speak. 

*« How could you leave me so, Eva ?” said he, 
reproachfully. “I thought you had promised to 
love me.” 

There was such a loving, tender reproach in 
his eyes, I could hardly bear it ; but I answered 
honestly. 

“T didn’t think—I didn’t know that you would 
care,” I stammered. 

“AmIthenso difficult to‘understand? Did 
I not show plainly how dear you were to me ?” 

“Your cousin, Elfrida,” I began, and then 
hesitated ; but a glimmering of the truth seemed 
to dawn upon him. 

«Elfrida! Why, you dear little woman, she 
is just like a sister to me; she is engaged, too, 
toa minister; they quarrelled, for she didn’t 
like his profession; but she made him some 
apology, which he was very glad to receive. I 
have been his friend throughout the whole affair, 
for he is really a noble fellow. I met him in 
London, and wrote to herabout him. I don’t 
know whether it influenced her or not.” 

. . * ° + 


We were married in the little stone church; 
for I had a foolish fancy that I wanted to be 
married near my mother’s grave. 

It seemed to me that up among the angels as 
she was, her child’s happiness must make her 
happier. 

As we stood by the little white cross afterward 
I said: 

“It seems to me as if mother and Christie are 
near to us, Claude.” 

“ They are, I fully believe it,” said he, reve- 
rently. “I believe they love us still; they have 
only gone into a home mere beautiful than ours, 
waiting for us.” Cc. C. A. 





GOOD BREEDING. 


A WELL-BRED person never will inconvenience 
others, if the inconvenience can be avoided, for 
the reason that he will always have others in 
mind while with others. The average refine- 
ment in any crowd or gathering of people is 
plainly marked by the ease with which all get 
along together. Twenty persons of good breed- 
ing can find comfortable sitting or standing 
room in a car, or hall, or street, and be good- 
natured allthe time, when ten ill-bred persons 
would be jostling each other ill-naturedly. And 
this is more than a matter of good breeding. It 
involves a regard for the rights as well as the 
comfort of others. 

It is selfishness which makes one willing to 
block a passage-way for one’s own convenience, 
when others want to move on. It is dishonesty 
which leads one to take more than his or her 
share of time or space while others are waiting 
for their turn, or are wanting their place. Who- 
ever would be counted well-bred or refined, 
ought to have this truth always in mind; so 
ought all those who would be and do right. 


A HUMOROUS TURN. 


Happy is the mind which is so constituted 
that it can give a humorous turn to everything. 
We all know how it brightens up things 
generally to have a lively, witty companion who 
sees the ridiculous points of things and who can 
turn an annoyance into an occasion for laughter. 
It does a great deal better than to laugh over 
some domestic mishaps than to cry or scold over 
them. Many homes and lives are dull because 
they are allowed to become too deeply impressed 
with a sense of the cares and responsibilities of 
life to re ise its bright, and especially its 
mirthful side. Into such a household, good, but 
dull, the advent of a witty, humorous friend is 
like sunshine ona cloudy day. 

An impatient question may sometimes be 
turned aside by a witty retort. Some children 
have a peculiar faculty for giving a humorous 
turn to things when they are reproved. It does 
just as well oftentimes to laugh things off as to 
scold them off. Laughter is better than tears. 
Let us have a little more of it at home. We 
certainly need it there. 





MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER. 


Tue Bill to render lawful marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister has been re-introduced 
this year in the House of Lords by Lord 
Houghton. It is retrospective in its provisions, 
and enacts that no such marriage which has 
heretofore taken place or which hereafter shall 
be celebrated, is to be deemed void or voidable 
by reason only of the affinity ofthe parties. There 
is an exception, that nothing in the Bill shall 
render valid any marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife where either of the parties has 
afterwards, during the life of the other and before 
the passing of the Act, lawfully intermarried 
with any other person. 








BE EXACT. 


Axzoveg all things, boys should be careful to 
speak the truth. I know several boys, who per- 
haps mean well, who are careless in this particu- 
lar ; and whenever I hear them talk I am afraid 
I do not put as much confidence in what they 
say as I ought, because I know their love of 
approbation and the marvellous, and I find 
myself making allowances wherever my native 
sense sees the need. is is bad; for 
sometimes we might make allowance, just 
where we ought not to, and make ourselves 
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much trouble. It makes us doubtful, too, which 
is bad. 

So, boys, take the advice of older minds. How 
quick you know if anyone tells what is not exactly 
truthful, and you do not forget it. Think, then, 
that others regard you in the same way. Our 
opinion of others is, generally, a fair example of 
how others regard us. You don’t mean to be un- 
truthful. Of course you don’t, but there are two 
ways of telling anything, and if you contract the 
habit of colouring it, it will give you a great deal 
of trouble. Speak and act the truth, and you will 
never go far astray. 





EEE 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


oa 
> 


THE DRAMA, 


ae 


VAUDEVILLE. 


Tum new comedy “ The Girls,” is one of great 
merit, lively, epigrammatic, individualistic, and, 
strange to say, somewhat too realistic even for 
the popular taste of the day. Owing to this, 
though abundantly witty, the dialogue does 
not cause you to laugh, but makes you reflect. 
The drama is, indeed, not a farce in three acts, 
but really a comedy, and that a severe one. 
The theme is, on what principle the marriage of 
girls should be ated—shall they marry for 
money or for love ? Sueh is the diseussion which 
opens the play—a question tersely put and 
pertly answered. Whether satisfactorily or not, 
future audiences may perhaps decide. 

Of course comparisons will be drawn between 
the two pieces (“‘ Our Boys” and “The Girls”’), 
and opinions will differ as to their relative 
merits, but there can be no question that in the 
present instance Mr. Byron has worked with 
unusual care, and has produced results of the 
most satisfactery character; so that if the new 
piece does not run as long as its predecessor, 
another illustration will be afforded of the un- 
reliable character of public favour. The prin- 
cipal parts fall naturally to Mr. James and Mr. 
Thorne, each of whom has been admirably fitted, 
the former appearing as a monied vulgarian of 
the dressy order, and the latter as a hardwork- 
ing, kind-hearted, simple-minded man of genius. 
Mr. Farren makes a capital representation of 
an anxious father, and Miss Larkin, Miss Kate 
Bishop, Miss Illington, and Miss Cicely Richards 
are all seen to adv: antage. 








LYCEUM. 


Mr. Irvine’s revival of the “ Lady of Lyons” 
is chiefly worthy of note for the splendid oppor- 
tunity which it affords Miss Ellen Terry of 
showing how much can be made of the some- 
what artificial herome, and the result is cer- 
tainly a triumph of no ordinary character for 
this accomplished actress. Mr. Irving is not, it 
must be confessed, so thoroughly at home in the 
part of Claude Melnotte as in other impersona- 
tions undertaken by him: but still he is very 
effective, and at times he fairly carries all before 
him by the sheer force of genius, and rouses his 
audience to genuine enthusiasm. ‘The piece is 
splendidly mounted, and the minor parts are 
well played at all points, Mr. Forrester, Mr. 
Walter , Mr. Kyrle Bellew, Mr. S. John- 
son, and Mrs. Chippendale contributing very 
efficiently to the general success of the perform- 
ance. 





FOLLY. 


To those who are tired of the absurdities and 
coarseness of opera bouffe, the adaptation of 
M. Maillart’s “Les Dragons de Villars,’ which 
has beem intreduced by Mdme. Dolaro at the 
Folly Theatre, should be very welcome. The 
pastoral character of the work and the absence 
of any special example of sensationalism may de- 
traet from its chances or success in some quarters, 
but for those who can enjoy a quiet story 





| prettily told, combined with grecefal music well 








rendered, and acting which is at.all points fully 
adequate to the occasion, Mdme. Dolaro’s open- 
ing programme can hardly fail to prove attrac- 
tive. Prompted doubtless by her success in 


Carmen,” Mdme. Dolaro ys the part. of 
the wayward heroine, Rose Friquet, a village 
ne’er-do-weel, thoroughly however at 


heart, and very ready to do all in her power to 
help others, in spite of the unkindnesses heaped 
upon her. Vocally and dramatically ample 
justice is rendered to this somewhat trying part 
by the accomplished manageress, who moreover 
has gathered round her an excellent company, 
in which Mr. F. H. Celli, Mn Charles Camp- 
bell, Mr. Leslie, a Alma. Soe “ple espe- 
cially, appear to advantage. ome, 
scenery is provided, and the general efecto of 
ree performance is decidedly good. The even- 
g opens with an amusing sketch, by Mr. 
Hilton entitled ‘Heavy Fathers,” in which 
Mr. Harry. Nicholls, Mr. Wyatt, Mr. Osborne, 
and Miss Minnie Marshall sustain the principal 


parts. 





STRAND. 

Tue Strand has produced | a — come- 
dietta, “ Ruth’s Romance,” by Mr F. W 
Broughton. 
of attraction. Offenbach’s latest Parisian suc- 
cess, “ Madame Favart,” has been adapted by 


Mr. H. B. Farnie; and the piquant story of the} 


ruses Madame Favart had to adopt to escape 
the adoration of Marshal Saxe, and furtively 
meet her husband, is told at the Strand with a 
sparkle that entitles the leading members of the 
company to cordial praise. The music, — 
not at all of so distinctive a character as 
works with which M. Offenbach’s name is iden- 
tified, is light and merry and tunesome as ever; 
and the comic opera has teen produced with 
exceeding brilliancy by Mr. A Henderson. 





Tux 5th concert of the Philharmonic Society’s 
sixty-seventh season took place on Wed- 
nesday evening, when the programme ineluded 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, and Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto, with Senor Sarasate 
as the soloist—it being his first appearance this 
season. 

Tue new season of the Musiegl Union; under 
the direction of Professor Ella, began at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday. 

A serips of four morning ballad. concerts, 
under the direction of Mr. J. Boosey, commenced 
at St. James’s Hall last Saturday. 

Tue first of the Orchestral Festival Concerts, 
under the patronage of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and other members of the — 
family, was given om Monday evening, at 
James’s Hall; Hans Richter being the condne- 
tor, and Hermann Franke the leader. 

Mr. Goocn’s next production at the Princess’s 
is likely to be an adaptation by Mr. Charles 
Reade of “L’Assommoir.” Mr. Hollingshead 
says this is one of the most moral dramas. of 
the day. 

Ms. Harz’s popular little theatre, the Court, 
is doing well with “The Ladies’ Battle” at 
night; and an old French Comedy, turned into 
English under the name of “The Queen’s 
Shilling,” the adaptor being Mr. G. W. 
Godfrey, meets with favour. 

A NEw comedy in four acts, called, “ Married, 
not Mated;” has beem produced. by the Beatrice 
Company at the Olympic Theatre. 

A new theatre, to hold about ten thousand 
persons, is to be erected in Glasgow, at.a cost of 
£60,000. 
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gious purposes, It enables'a,man to feel he has 
contributed to the spread of the gospel without 
drawing too largely on his income. 

A CuHicago woman is going to. try to keep her 
mouth,shut three thousand quarter hours. If 


this new departure should become epidemic a } 


But comic opera is now the staple 


out a, fortnight.” 
CoprEr money is coined for exclusively reli-.|°* 


FACETIA. 





MONEY'S WORTH. 


Saresman (trotting ont miserable oli 
“screw’’): ** ense, man !—this is the one 
for ycu. You give a trifle more, but only look at 


"im. What a ’oss he is! 
buy a ’oss. 
"unl? 


When you by a ’oss 
Spring ten bob, and ’ave a good 
—Funny,; Folks. 
BRITISH MISSIONS TO THE HEATHEN. 
Op Style—Henry Martyn. 
New Style—Martini-Henry. 
“ BUT, LORD! THELB.CONTIDENCE!!” 


> 


Pepys’ Diary. 
yams =P ve sent. sixteen: pictures 


in to the Academ 

Painter peehietionnl oa a * But, 
madame, I think tte Academicians themselves 
are only entitled to.send eight?’ 

Lavy’: “Oh, then, they cam choose the best 
eight of mine !” ~—Punch. 


CATCH FOR THE LAW COURTS, 

Tue law of trusteeship, as now reads, 
needs must 

Soon abolish both parties concerned in 
a trust. 

Por a cestui que trust how can anyone 
be 


When you can’t get a soul te become & 
trustee. —Punch. 
“NOT A FOOT BETWEEN ’EM.” 
Waar is thedifference between an M: D. 


and a ba: ? 
One follows the healing, the other the 
towing, path. — Punch. 
TIT FOR TAT. 


Mamma (to Hamilton, who has been put in 
the corner because he would not say ‘ please ’’) : 
«You may come out now, Hamilton!” 

Hamitron: “Not till you say ‘ please,’ 
mother.” —Puncb. 

AMBIDEXTERITY. 
My fancy is wild and imperious, 
And rushes.about like a fly.! 
I never attempt to be serious, 
But jokes come alluringly by! 
If I try to write love to the dear one 
Who reigns as the queen of my 
heart, 
Up there bounces a pun—such a queer 
one! 


And love-begot phrases depart. 


And again, when the comic inviting 
I sit with a pen in my hand; 
Loving verses it will goon writing 
(A freak that I don’t understand '). 
I am not—'tis a of pities !— 
Among ambidexterous folks; 
Or with one hand I'd scribble: love 
ditties, 
While t’other one registers jokes ! 
—Fun. 
THE DEARTH OF NEWS: 


Sympatuetic Youne Taine: “Nothing in 
the paper but stupid strikes) and-bank failures 
and depression of trade and: prevailing distress. 
Why don’t they put in something. of. some 
raetaies to some r? —Fun, 


HOW HE WANTED IT. 


MATTER-OF-FACT Harrpresssr: “’Ow will 
you ’ave it,—short ?” : 
Customer (“frivoling”): “ Well, not as if I 


had just come out, you know., As if IL had been 
—Juily. 
HENS(E). 
Way should the author of the famousallusion 
to “fresh eggs and rotten boroughs” be 


ted as an auth ultry matters ? 
Demme his name ron Mabe-all. lay: —Fun. 
WAGLEY: HIS WICKEDNESS. . 
EveryYpopy in our club knows: Jenkinson to 





mighty would. settle down over this 
tooled lent. 


be sixty if he is a day, and Jenkinson is, without 
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exception, the most pompous, the most stuck up, 
and the dullest cld bore we have. Consequently 
when our new member, young Wagley, actually 
tackled Jenkinson with a riddle the other even- 
ing in the smoking-room we all stopped talking, 
and gazed upon Jenkinson in gasping expecta- 
tion. 

“J say, Jenkinson, my lively young chicken ” 
(fancy old J. @ lively young chicken!), said 
Wagley, as as brass, “do you: know, as you 
know everything, how to make your coat last ? 
Come, I’ll give you five minutes.” 

Jenkinson was a study as he pondered his 
five minutes. At the conelusion of the five 
minutes Jenkinson said,in his grandest. manner, 
“No, sir, ldo not. I giveit. up. Tell me the 


answer. - 

“ Well, said the audacious: Wagley, “the way 
to make your coat last is—te make your trousers 
and waistcoat first !’’ 

The wickedness of Wagley has been referred 
to the committee. —Fun. 


THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 


Par (who has come to London with a view to 
emigrate): “Sure, ’ve come about that situa- 
tion ye’re advertisin’.”” 

Newsvenpor : “ Whatsituationd’you mean ?” 

Par (pointing to poster): “It’s tne one in 
Agypt I’m afther.” 

EWSVENDOR: “Pooh! That’s on the state 
of affairs——” 

Pat: “Divila ha’porth I care whose. estate 
it’son. Bedad, I'll take it.” —Punch. 


“WE ALL EXPECT A GENTLE ANSWER,” ETC. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

Mrs. Ponsonsy ps Tomxyrn writes: “My 
dear Mrs, Talbot Browne, we are so ‘ dreadfully ” 
distressed; but a horrid previous engagement. 
prevents us from accepting your quite too 
delightful invitation to dinner on the—~—” 
(Viva voce.) 

“« Ponsonby.” 

«Yes, my love.” 

“What day was it those Talbot Brownes’ 
asked us for?” 

“The fifteenth, my love.” 

“This month, or next?” 

“Next month, my love.” 

(Writes.) “Fifteenth of next month. I can’t 
tell you how wretched we both are in conse+ 
quence; and with our kindest regards to you 
both, &e., &e., &e.” —Punch. 


A GRUMBLER. 


Propts will grumble in this world. 

The privilege of growling is one esteemed by 
everybody. 

A good story is told of two friends. One was 
inclined to respect the inevitable and to make 
the best of it. 

The other was a trouble borrower. Nothing 
was just right with him. There was always a 
fly in his jar. 

They died, and met above. 

Said No. 1.: 

“Well, here we are. Did I not tell you that 
it — come out all right in the end ?” 

No. 2: 

“T suppose you did; but I took cold on the 
val: and, besides, my halo doesn’t fit me very 
well.” 


A PomonogicaLt Qurry.—Are the words peat 
and plum “appleations ” ? —Fun. 


ONE WAY OF PUTTING IT. 


Granpmamma: “ Now, Nellie, spell ice.” 
Neuum: “ I-e-e.” 


GranpmMamma: “Do you know what ice}: 


is?” 
Newutz: “ Yes, grandmamma, it’s water fast 
< g 
eep. —Fun. 
A NOMINAL ERROR. 


Ts it either fair or correct to call a Member of 
Parliament elected without any. opposition Mr: 
“«Just-im’”’ McCarthy ? —Fun. 

THE ZULU QUESTION. 

‘Cranners “I say, why is Cetewayo bound to 
come to grief?” 

Crapa:: * Qh, I don’t know, Pm sure.” 

€uansey.: Why, dom’t you see, he can’t 


possibly win because there’s no doubt he’s one 


of those Zulus (who lose).” —Fun. 


“ son-NY.” 


Mamma: “Well, Freddy, what hymn did you 
have at church this morning ?” 

Miss Russzu. (prompting): “Sun of my 
soul.” 

Freppy (promptly): “Sun of Miss Russell's 
soul.” —Fun, 

‘TIDINGS OF comroRT,” &c. 

Young Lapr: “Oh, have you heard, Mr. 
Scumble, our Harry has got his. picture hung in 
the Royal Academy, and it is the very first he 
ever painted ?”"’ 

Scumsie: “Ah !—no!—I—I’m so glad.” 

Leowron | he says something else—his. own 
superb work has been rejected.) —Fan. 

FROM THE CAPE. 

Tue latest telegrams inform us: that at the 
seat of war military operations are entirely at a 
stand. There is something @ little contradictory 
here. —Fun. 


ba nn | 


RETURNED. 





So this is the dear little meadow so 
green, : 
Still studded with daisies so pleasing 


to. view ; 
And breezes still murmur where oft we 
have been, 
Those scenes whieh ’twas gladness 
to be there with you. 
I’m sure you remember the hawthorn 
so white, 
That perfumed each breeze that came 
passing by.; 
And how that we lay in the shade till 
*twas night, 
Then wandered to home, and said our 
good-bye, 
Oh! “a those days were bright sunny 
ays ; 
That had ne’er a cloud to darken 


their beam ; 
When ne’er on your face had care 
marked a trace, 
But all was a bright and realised 
dream. 


And do you remember the wreathes 
that we made, 
Of all the bright flowers that grew in 
the dell? 
And more do you mind of that day 
when we strayed 
To thig meadow to whisper our last 
farewell ? 
How then I knew something you had 
not revealed, 
By sighs that you gave which made 
me so glad; 
And how that ‘our hearts could then 
never conceal, 
The sweet joys within that newly 
they’d had ? 
Oh,, those were the days I’ve ne’er 
ceased to bless, 
For bright in my heart their remem- 





brances shine; 
Why it seems but a day since I gave 
you that kiss, 
That sealed a life compact—for vou 
were mine. & B..N. 
STATISTICS. 





Coast Derznces,—A return has been 
sented showing that up to March 31, 1878, the 
e i on fortifications under the Act of: 
1860 has jaeen £7,425,000, of which lands (in- 


cluding lege and other expenses) have cost |, 


41,078,818, an@ providing and iron) 
shields, £402/200. The Portsmouth defences, 


Needles passage and the Isle of Wight coast 
defences, have cost £2,600,000, of which 
£1,243,000 has been swallowed up by the “ outer 
line” of defences—Horse Sand Fort, Spit Bank 
Fort, No Man’s Land Fort, and Puckpool and 
St. Helen’s Batteries. At Plymouth the de- 
fences cost £1,189,000 ; at Pembroke, £279,000 ; 
at Portland, £415,000; the Medway and Sheer- 
ness, £392,956; the Thames, £334,246 ; Dover, 
£292,500; and Cork, £187,000. A considerable. 
sum has been spent (£72,000 at Portsmouth 
es in excess of the sums. assigned by the 
ct. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


—_ 


Rice Maner.—Rub smooth about two ounces 

of ground rice in a little milk, and boil it, with 
the peel of half a.lemon, a bay-leaf, and a few 
almonds; sweetemit with loaf sugar, and stir the 
rice into it over the fire until-it is thick, and 
then put it into a mould; when turned out, 
cover it with a custard. If the mould has a 
hole. in it, it may be filled with sweet-meats. in- 
stead. Wet the mould before you put in the 
rice. : ‘ 
PorraBtE JELLY.—Two. ounces gum-arabic, 
two ounces isinglass, two ounces white sugar- 
candy, one nutmeg grated, one pint of port or 
Madeira wine. Put the whole into a jar, and set 
it. by the fire, or in a pan of water, until dis- 
solved’; then pour upon a plate, and eutinto any 
size or form desired. Milk may be used instead 
of wine. 

Crarcoar.—All sorts of glass vessels and 
other utensils may be purified from long- 
retained smelis of every kind, im the easiest and 
most perfect manner, by rinsing them out well 
with. charcoal, powder, after the grosser im- 
purities have been scoured off with sand and 
potash. Rubbing the teeth, and washing out 
the mouth with fine charcoal powder will render 
the teeth beautifully white, and the breath 
perfectly sweet, where an offensive breath has 
been owing to a scorbutic disposition of the 
gums. Putrid water is immediately deprived of 
its bad smell by charcoal. When meat, fish, etc., 
from intense heat, or long keeping, are likely to 
pass into a state of corruption, a simple mode of 
keeping them sound and healthful is, by putting 
a few pieces of charcoal, each the size of an egg, 
into the pot or saucepan wherein the fish or 
flesh is to be boiled. 


EE 


GEMS, 


Aun the paths of knowledge are connected. 
They all run into eachother. They are all one. 
There is no end to the things we must learn in 
order to have what may be called knowledge of 
any one thing. 

Aman to bea success must not be a pure 
idealism, but he must have ideas. He does not 
want to be sun-dazzled, orsun-blind, but he must 
keep him from knocking his head against the 
wall. 

THERE are some men whoare busy in idleness 
and make the leisure of peace not only more 
troublesome, but even more wicked than the 
business of war. 

Great effort from. great, motives is the best 
definition of a happy life. The easiest labour is 
a burden to him who has no motive for perform- 


ing it. 

Don’t think that your wife has. less feeling 
than your sweetheart. Her relationship to you 
is only changed, not her nature. 

fF 


WE are never weary of reading a good epitaph 
—one which indicates the work of a lifetime in 
a few short, crisp words. Here is one, for in- 
stamee,. which needs no ation. It was 
inscribed on the tomb of a, cannibal: “ He loved 
‘his fellow men.” 

As with us, winter seems. lothe to quit France 
this: year. Heavy falls of snow are reported 
from several departments, and the damage to 








sea and Jand, including the defences of the 


the fruit-trees is considerable. : 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Samu W. L.—The great question with you is, Does the 
loss of weight arise from your distress of mind, or from 
some diseased condition? You should not till you 
have this question settled, and the only = of coming 
to a conclusion is to it a doctor personally. 

T. C.—It is im ible to remove freckles, unless they 
have been cau by exposure to the sun, but you may 
hide them effectually enough by dusting them with cala- 
mine powder, sold by chemists. - 

Lapr’s-Maip.—To make the watering-mark on silk 
two folds of plain silk are passed together between rollers, 
and the threads of the one imprint themselves on the 
threads of the other. There is, we believe, some stiffen- 
ing material added to make the impress permanent. 

Turr.—The Derby day most frequently occurs on the 
‘Wednesday before Whit Sunday, and next often on the 
— Wednesday after, while it never falls in Whitsun 
week. 

Jasrz.—Warts on canaries beaks must be either a 
tumour or “ surfeit.”” Inthe former case the bird must be 
sent toa fancier to have it cut or burned out. In the 
latter dip a feather in sweet oil, and draw it across the 
diseased part twice a week very lightly. This discase is’ 
cemmon, especially amongst canaries, and can never be 
— eradicated. On no account use turpentine. 

N. 8. N.—There is no remedy. All depilatories are 
more or less dangerous. 

ARGUMENTISER.—The Post Office Savings Banks are 
not superior to all others; but inasmuch as they are 
under direct Government control they are considered to 
be most secure from loss. The interest is small. 

R. W. B.—We should imagine that the only way to 
ascertain the magnifying power of a telescope would be 
to make use of it. 

Trapsr.—Chippendale furniture has been preserved, 
like the old lady in the story, to be the wonder of more 
than one generation. Judges go searching in back streets, 
at second-hand dealers, and at provincial sales, for the 
furniture made more than one hundred years ago. And 
especially is the search diligent for those pieces believed 
to be after the manner and make of Thomas Chippendale, 
the cabinet-maker of St. Martin’s Lane, who brought out 
his books of design for furniture between the years 1752 
and 1762. 

R. D.—A barrister becomes a Q.C. when by patent he is 
appointed by the Crown to be “one of her Majesty’s 
counsel learned in the law.” . 

Roerr D.—Anyone can commit larceny, whilst only a 
clerk or servant, or one in that position, can commit em- 
bezzlement. In larceny the goods are taken out of the 
possession of the owner, while in embezzlement the 
owner has never had possession, exeept so far as in the 
possession of the clerk or servant. 

P. W.—A builder cannot recover from the surveyor for 
deficient quantities if he has accepted the quantities sup- 
plied as correct. 

Axscrent.—The Hydroparastate: were a sect existing 
in the early church, who forbade the use of wine in the 
Eucharist and used bread and water in that Sa:rament. 

Nancr H.—Uncial letters are, literally, letters an inch 
long ; hence large capital letters. The oldest Greek and 
Latin inscriptions and manuscripts are wholly in uncial 
letters, which were the earliest forms of the alphabet. 
Some draw a distinction between uncial and capital 
letters, but it is unnecessary. 

CaroLine.—Tiffany is a delicate material of French 
manufacture, which is made of silken tissues, and resem- 
bles fine gauze in appearances. 

ReapER.—A young lady going out with a gentleman 
would have the door opened for her by him, and again 
closed by him. And she does all she needs to when she 
goes out graeefully, nodding perhaps her acknowledgment 
of his courtesy. 

Cxcit1a R.—We recommend you to try Lamplough’s 
Pyretic Saline. It is effervescing, invigorating, and re- 
freshing. It acts medicinally, giving relief in most cases 
a that the flesh is heir to, and may be had of all che- 
mists. 

Vay Drxe.—No rule can be laid down on the subject 
you mention without a careful definition of the loosely- 
used word “nourishment.” Brain-workers need b 
food, and commonly they are “‘good eaters.” Physical 
pe ey Le the = = ‘or legge “we requires that which 
makes tissue and muscle, or, rather, which repairs the 
waste of them, Ort 3 r 








K. E., eighteen, brown hair, dark blue eyes, medium 
height, wishes to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-one, dark. 

. R., twenty, of a loving dist , dark, a sti 
cated, fond of home and children, wouid like to corre- 
spond with a young man about twenty-two, good-tem- 





red. 

4 twenty-two, tall, fair, would like to correspond 
with a young lady with a view to matrimony. Must be 
fond of home. 

G. M. and W. L.., two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young men. G. M. is dark, medium height. W. L. 
is tail, dark bair and 7. 

L. W., a widow, would like to correspond with a young 
man about twenty-seven with a view to matrimony. She 
is twenty, d sticated, medi height, fair. 

Epwakb, good-looking, tall, dark, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady. 

Ross, twenty-two, fond of home, dark hair and eyes, 
medium height, good-looking, dark, would like to corre- 
spond with a young eman- Respondent must be 
we arte jond of home and cnhilaren, dark, good- 

ooking. 

J — A W., twenty-one, curly hair, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady.- Respondent must be eighteen, 
good-looking. 

Harker, fair, medium height, would like to correspond 
with a young jady with means. 





HIDDEN GLORY. 


From Virginia’s mountain shadow 
Comes a tale of fairy-land— 

Caverns hung with stony samite, 
Curtains looped with silver band, 


Strange stalacites, rosy-tinted, 
Mighty chambers deep and wide, 

Fair, translucent crystal draping 
Like the garments of a bride. 


Chandelier, and fretted cornice, 
Arch, and groin, and pillared door, 
Sculptured bust, and marble lily, 
Downward growth from roof to floor, 


Organ pipes, deep echoes sounding, 
Chaplets worthy of a fay— 

These have lain unknown, unlighted, 
* Neath the hillside of Loray. 


Through the years, unguessed, untroubled, 
Sealed secret in its tomb, 

Leaving time for ceaturies : 
Above the ground to bud and bloom, 


While the silent, grassy hillside, 
Sodding fretted roof below, 

Gave no hint to hound or hunter, 
Or herdsman’s footsteps to and fro. 


Now the stranger straying thitber, 
Lighted by the torches’ blaze, 

Treads, with words of whispered wonder, 
All the hill-gnome’s cavern maze, 


Is it, then, in Gnome-land only 
Hidden beauty lies below ? 
Do we not some souls remember 
hose good deeds were hidden so? 


Quiet lives just close beside us, 
Treading dull and common ways, 

Till through rifted earth a glory 
Shone upon the ended days. 


Then we saw, resplendent, shining, 
Crystal shapes God saw the while~ 

The cup of water, —_ vigil, 
Nightly prayer, forgiving smile, 


Bridled tongue, a prayer unthankful— 
Blind, we saw not, day by day, 
Careless as the herdman straying 
O’er the glories of Loray. E.L. 


A. B. and A. S., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two seamen in the Royal Navy. A. B. is twenty- 
one, tall, blue eyes, fond of home and dancing. A. 8S. is 
twenty, medium height, fair, hazel eyes, fond of music 
and dancing. 

Anwiz and Ciara, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Annie is twenty, dark, fond of 
home and m. Clara is fair, blue eyes, of a loving 
di ition. 

AURA, seventeen, fond of home, brown hair, blue eyes, 
thoroughly domesticated, would like to correspond with 
a gentleman abont twenty-one. 

t. C., twenty, medium height, dark, would like to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age, fond 
of home. 

C. M. and R. G., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. C. M. is twenty-four, dark, fond 
brown hair, blue.eyes, of home and children. R. G. is 
twenty-one, good-looking, dark brown hair, blue eyes, 
loving, medium height. Respondents must be between 
eighteen and twenty-two. 

Bopr, Tor Pive, Piarn Bair, and Sredpr Piva, four 
seamen in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond 
with four young ladies with a view to matrimony. Body 
is twenty-one, dark. Top Plug is twenty, fair, tall. Plain 
Ba)l is twenty-two, of a loving disposition. Steady Plug 
is nineteen, good-looking, a Bespondents must be 
betw inet twenty-two. 

ALFRED, twenty-two, dark, would like to correspond 
_ a young lady about the. same age, fair, blue eyes, 

ving, 








Mar and Satur, two friends, would like to torrespond 
with two gentiemen. May is twenty, fond of home and 
children. Sally is nineteen, of a loving disposition, and 
fond of home. 

Roiiine Jack, a seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, 
Gark hair and eyes, medium height, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady about the same age, fair, and 
fond of home and children. 

Lizz1x, eighteen, brown hair, bine eves, loving, would 
like to correspond with a gen with a view to matri- 
mony. 

A. B., eighteen, dark, thoroughly domesticated, tall, 
fond of home, light hair, hazel eyes, would like to corre- 
spond with a young man about twenty-one, of a loving 
disposition. 

ARRIETT, twenty-three, auburn hair, grey eves, good- 
looking, fond of home, and of a loving disposition, would 
ke to correspond with a young gentleman avout the 
same age. 
Ruourtn, twenty, dark, of a loving disposition. domesti- 
cated, wouid like to correspond with a young man about 
twenty-two with a view to matrimony. 

New Lirezoat’s Max, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
would like to correspond with a = with a view 
to matrimony. He is twenty-one, k, brown curly 
hair, blue eyes, — 

ANNIE, nineteen, medium height, dark brown hair. and 
hazel eyes, would like to — with a gentieman 
twenty-one, in a good position. 

— and Rast two ty Pint Se corvenpent 
with two young gentiemen. is twenty, tall, fond o: 
ae and children. Nellie is nineteen, of a loving disvo- 
sition, 

Cicety and Auicr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Cicely is twenty, brown hair, dark eyes, fond of 
home and children. Annie is seventeen, light hair, blue 
eyes, fond of music and: dancing. 

Em1iz, twenty-three, tall, dark hair and eyes, would 
like to correspond with a young man about twenty-five, 
blue eyes. ; : 

A. M. and D. A., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. A. M. is twenty-one, fair, brown 
hair, blue eyes, good-tem: D. A. is seventeen, 
dark brown hair, bine eyes, medium height, of a loving 
disposition. 

Craka J., twenty-one, light hair, blue eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children, would like to 
correspond with a young man about the same age, dark, 
good-looking. 

G. B,, eighteen, brown hair, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with a young lady. Respondents must be 
F orag seventeen, brown hair, biue eyes, domesticated, 


Communications RECEIVED: 


E. K. by—Ellen M., eighteen. 
RicnaEp by—Ellen 8.. twenty-three, brown hair, blue 
eyes, medium height, of a loving disposition, good-tem- 


pered. 

B. B. by—Leone. 

P. K. by—Muriel. 

G. K. by—Loving Violet, nineteen, dark, tall. 

Lxropotp by—Ada, nineteen, blue eyes, good-looking, 
fond of home. 

Freprricx by—Jane, twenty, thoroughly domesticated, 
good-looking. 
at. L. by—Verona, twenty-four, dark hair and eyes, 

ving. 

Eten by—George, nineteen, brown hair and eyes, 
of a loving disposition. 

B. B. by—Clarice. 


. K. by q 
P Trxescore by—E. P,, thirty-two, of a loving disposi- 
ion. 

Remvs by—Lillie, fair, auburn hair, blue eyes. 

P. P. by—Clara, gighteen, dark, tall. 

Lizair Evetry by—W. H. 

TrLxscoPe by—Sala, tall. 

Eosin by—Daisy, eighteen, tall, good-looking. 
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